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‘BEST WISHES 


Sam 


The man who introduced Penny Post to England, Sir 


* Rowland Hill, was born in the first week of December, — 
1795. There is no Penny Post now, but, as Christmas — 
approaches, the nearest remaining approximation te" 
bulk Penny Post for private individuals comes into its 
own. Christmas Cards, in envelopes unlicked and un- i 
sealed (so that the Postmaster-General can see whether 
we have cheated by including a namnteaices ‘Love Sen a 
the budgerigar as well !”)—Christmas Cards go Printed 
Paper Rate for 13d. The season of goodwill starts offici- 
ally this month (though we ought to have sent off those 
~ parcels to our friends in the Pacific . . . oh, weeks ago). ; 
Have we remembered to buy Christmas Cards. yet? 
Is it to be robins in the snow, cats playing fiddles or 
The Family at Frinton ? Printers’ giant rotaries are 
whirring day snd night even now, trying to catch up 
with private orders from improvident people vand, 
especially, firms. Envelopes too. There is no ordinary. 
envelope known to science that blissfully allows its flap 
to be folded inside. But if we had to lick the envelope 
flaps aswell as the stamps for all our Christmas Cards, 
the gummy taste on the tongue would last till turkey- 


time. Post early for Christmas. 


The Midland Bank likes to deve, in a hcerfalele 

~ of the season (to say nothing of the virtuous feelings), 

It therefore takes this early opportunity to send its 

good wishes for Christmas and the. New Year to all 
its any thousands af. customers seerhaty 
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John and yemeee s Pony Gre 


GEE DENES devised, and LADY KIT TY RITSON rote this new a 
Jennifer book which describes the” forming of a pony club and also . - 
includes a visit te the Reyal Mews, as well as to Imber Court, where 


- police horses are trained. Here the children meet Winston, the = 


Queen’s mount at the Trooping the Colour. Rhos in n brilliant 
colour and in. black and whiteo 5c. kr ; gM Eis 
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eerie: Brown tad Re ede a fictional life et: 
Leuisa M.. Alcott, author of stag Wie 3 
with whom she has much in 


commen. Both were carly — 


F Eouiscn ~ attracted to the stage and both 


ot A 


_ published books whilst in their ‘ 
’teens. Altheugh an entirely 
“new venture for Pamela Brown 26, 


i her admirers—and 4 
PAMELA ‘by those of Little _ 
— BROWN tasted by Six: 


Dancer's Luck 
LORNA HILL ~ 


“Annette ‘Dancy, with thee aid 
of ‘ dancer’s luck’ and dings 
mindedness, steps into the leading — 
réle of the brand-new -ballet, 
La Sylphide, ‘in this story of a> 
ballet company on a tour begin- 

ning in London and ending at the - 

.’ Skye Gathering Ball in faraway — 

* Portree. In it we meet all those ~ 
in Dancing Peel, and some exciting 

“> newcomers. Mlustrated by Esmé Verity _ 
Repke te Library eS hits a ae 6d 
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at ae Bois for rons olds : 


Here are two stories by Henry Donald. THE STORY OF HAL .§ -AND — 
THE HAYWARDS (8s 6d), is about a little broken-down car called 


~~ HAL 5, unwanted until the Haywards bought’ him. He has a aaliek A 
" his own, as they soon find out when he goes to see his old prongs Sie 


an intricate repair. The other, THEE HAPPY * ; 
STORY OF _ WALLACE THE ENGINE — 
(7s 6d), is the story. of Wallace the ‘engine, 

Old Sandy his driver, and Frank the fire- 
‘man, who make a happy team until the — = G 
_ branch line they. serve is suddenly closed 
‘down and a bus service started instead. 

Both illustrated Z ere rors 
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-E eee eas ‘been used to the fact ‘dae in the Comutinist 
dictionary, words often mean the opposite of what they ~ 
. “mean. for us. It-has been clear, for instance, for a long 
| YW time that for the Russians ° peace-loving ’ _means fighting for 
ty uu ‘want with. everything. short of war, that ‘democracy’ means 
tatorship, ‘ freedom’ the right to do what you are told, and so on. 
re Now. discovering the real meaning of a newer phrase— peaceful 
nce ’—as it has been preached this last week by Mr. Khrushchev 
in in India. It means, in ordinary language, that 
ar has begun. It may also mean that Russia will go. 
polite and friendly | on the surface to the West, but ~ 
ally important part of the meaning of the term will be the new 
fought with weapons of a new kind, in the two. parts of the 
1 scarcely had a. taste of what the first cold war meant: 
is, among the neutral countries of the Arab world on.the one hand 
among the neutrals of southern. pga eg ied and neiees 


~ 


eo are great Tiitleconces between the: two groups of countries 
‘India and Ceylon have Communist Parties, a free press and 
f speech, along with a terrifyingly low standard of living— 
kind of conditions _ in which we have learned to expect Com- 


tie “Communist Src: of view. Sees to a small 
‘iis have no Communist Parties to act as fifth columns, 
dards of living in the Middle East, too, are deplorably 
» and a controlled press make it difficult for Communist 
o get a foothold. Besides, the deep roots of the Moslem 
to offer the best protection of any against Communism. 
differences need not, and will not, disturb the Russians 


1 oe a 


3 The Second Cold War Begins 


aur WILLIAM PICKLES 


at all. For one thing, in my view, ithe Russians are not primarily 


interested in Communism, and have not been for many years. Do not 
mistake what I am saying there. I am not suggesting that the Russian. 


leaders are not Communists. Communism can mean a great many 


different things, but there is no doubt that Russia has a political system 


and economic and social policies which can reasonably be called Com- - 
munist. I suspect, indeed, that in many ways the new leaders of Russia 


are more Communist than Stalin was. But what primarily interests 
them, what they are serving all the time, isCommunism in Russia. The 


-Communist idea and the Communist: Parties in other countries. have 


for long been no more than instruments of the policy of Communist. 


Russia. So it is all.one to the Russian leaders whether, at any given 
‘time, they put Communism first, or Russia first, because .it all comes 
“to the same thing in the long run. And that is very conyenient in the 
new cold war. It means that Russia can use non-Communists or even 
~anti-Communists for her own purposes. 


Until early this year Moscow kept up a violent attack on Egypt. 


~ Then she suddenly turned friendly, and now she is supplying large 


quantities of arms to Egypt. I do not believe that any of this is intended — 
to convert the Moslem countries to Communism. It is merely part of 
an effort to create trouble, up to and perhaps including war, in the 
Middle East. Like all the other first- and second-rate powers, Russia 
now knows that no country is going to allow itself to be dragged into a 
third world war which would destroy even the victors. It has become 
safe to play about with little local wars, and there is a warlike situation 
ready and waiting all along the frontiers of Israel. The more Russia 
helps the Arab countries to stir up trouble in that area, the more those 
countries will owe their victories, military or diplomatic, to Russia, and - 
the better the chance of pulling them into the Russian orbit. 

Promises of economic assistance have been made, too, with the same 


purpose. But it seems, none the less, that the principal Russian aim in» 
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true to impress all those countries whose first need is to move fast. 


ites ona he scale is reserved for the ‘South Asian front 
cold war. India and Ceylon cannot be tempted into any kind of w 


like action and are not likely to be deceived by crude Communist wi 


propaganda. But they have one vulnerable spot. They are determined to 
raise their standard of living at the fastest possible rate. That does not 


mean only taking material help from wherever they can get it. It also” 


means that they must learn something of the Russian techniques. of 
production. - 

‘There need be nothing surprising in the idea of learning from Russia. | 
Tri is true that Russia’s capacity for production is much less than that 


of. Great Britain or the United States. But our productive machine has 


grown very ‘slowly, while Russia’s ‘has. grown. very fast. One English — 
economist, Mr. Peter ‘Wiles, has claimed that the rate of increase of | 
industrial production « in Russia has always been greater than it ever 
was in any western _country. Some other economists disagree with © 
him, but whether he is right or not, his claim is near enough to being 

The Governments of India and Ceylon do not like the Russian 
political. system, but from their point of view the” Russian economic 
system has two advantages. Russian production is rising fast, because — 


her economic planners can move people and goods and ideas about 


exactly as they like, without having to think about private property or 
individual freedom. That is why Russia now has industrial goods to 
sell. abroad, or, if need be, to give away. For, like: any. dictatorship, the — 
Russian’ Government can send abroad as much or as little as it wants: 
at. whatever price it wants. The Russian worker just goes without what _ 
he cannot have and is ordered ' to work, harder to pay. for whatever is. 
sold abroad. at below cost. 1 

“ So Russia is not only sending great quantities of goods and pence’ 
té southern Asia and: offering to -send more still; she is sending, as an’ 


_ invisible export along with them, the Communist idea. If she: succeeds. ° 
in proving to the politicians, the. technicians, the civil servants, and the ~ 
experts of all kinds, that Communist mpethods.¢ and only Communist. : = nations —Home Service 
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| Soviet Reversion | to ‘the Polley of Chicherin 


es fA ee: By LOUIS FISCHER 5: IA has SR Re 


It is r Boing 8 be very different ‘from the fi ol ; 
more comfortate to tess hs bret cold ar compe edt 


ios. as . the Rosie arms ‘and. eis are still iene. the deeision to) 


them can still be made | any. day. But the active weapons of the sec 


cold war are much more agreeable ‘to use. The business of the W 
in the Middle East is to do all it can to keep the peace, and, both th 


-and in southern Asia, to show by deeds that production by the meth 


of the free world can do more than Communism to raise standards 
living. Peace on the Israel border will not be easy. to get, but we can 


- on trying. Why not:ask the Indians to have a go at mediation. the 
They are friendly with both sides, they have had experience in Ko 


and Indo-China, and it would do them no harm to learn at first he 


just how warlike their ‘ peace-loving ’ Russian friends can be. 


As for economic and technical help, that has already been generou 
given by the West. But if we are really being challenged to comp 


with the Russians in sending goods to under-equipped countries, it 


obvious that we can do much more if we are willing to pay the pri 


If we are to get the most out of the knowledge, the machinery, 


‘raw materials and. the manpower which the western democracies hi 


available, we shall have to make big changes, not only in the relati 


between free nations, but also in the home policies of each one of th 
—changes that will offer a. challenge to property owners, trade unioni 
and a- great many other vested interests. But the question behind » 

challenge is simple enough. How much of our old habits and : 
prejudices is it worth while to sacrifice, in order to ‘survive as f 
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ESPITE the fallate of the recent Foreign. Ministers’ Guise Peuag ag hardly relish Gee? Mongolia’ s mite} into the Uni 


pes Geneva Spirit ’ is still potent—which means that in our era - 


of atomic and hydrogen bombs, wars involving the major powers. 


are ruled out, because they would be too destructive to yield any profit. 
Hence the continuing international relaxation. 
Freedom from war, however, gives governments greater freedom of 
speech and leads to freer competition between Russia and the Western 
Powers. Thus only last week the British Foreign Office spokesman used 
what The Times called ‘ exceptionally scathing terms’ about Marshal 


- Bulganin’s statement in India on Russia’s alleged non-interference in the 


affairs of other countries. ‘ Marshal Bulganin ’, the spokesman declared, 
“seems to be thoroughly hypocritical "—scathing—but true. Similarly, 
with the Soviet people’s extreme dread of war considerably diminished, 
_Mr. Molotov felt free to let the recent conference end in frustration. 
Even before the conference, Moscow cast a shadow over it by the Soviet 
arms deal with Egypt. (In private, Mr. Molotoy did not even try to 
create the false impression that this was a commercial transaction.) 


During 1946, it may be recalled, Moscow demanded a trusteeship’ 
over Tripolitania. On hearing the proposal, Foreign Secretary Ernest 


Bevin exclaimed: Russia ‘is reaching across our throat’. In 1955 this 


new Soviet intrusion into the Mediterranean, no less menacing to the. 


democracies, has far greater significance. It throws light on’ Moscow’s 
present foreign policy: since expansion by military means is not 
possible, since expansion by subversion or ideology is unlikely (no 
country is going communist), what remains is Expanaie by capturing * o 
the neutrals. 

In Europe, Soviet expansion is blocked by Nato, or, to put it in more 
concrete terms, by western military power, economic health, and inter- 
national organisation. In the Far East, Soviet expansion seems to have 
been blocked by Communist China.’ Communist Russia and Communist — 


China are allies yet rivals; actually, Red China is expanding at ‘the 
expense of earlier Soviet imperialist gains in North Korea, . Manchuria, — 


and Sinkiang. She might some day challenge Moscow’s domination of 


Outer Mongolia, regarded ee Chinese as part of their See that — 


~ Nations—under Kremlin sponsorship. 

Thus thwarted in the Far East and Europe, Russia’s best opportur 
of expansion by flirtation with neutrals lies in the Middle East and 
south-east Asia. In Tsarist times, too, Russia probed along her very 
_ tensive land frontier for soft areas open to penetration. When stopped 
Japan, the Tsar stretched out an impatient hand toward Persia ¢ 
Afghanistan. Stalemated there, St. Petersburg renewed its thrust in 
direction of the Turkish Straits and the Balkans. Soviet foreign pol 
since 1917 has presented a curious parallel. Georgi Chicherin, Fore 
Commissar from 1918 to 1929, took special pains to win influence 
the Soviet Government in Germany, and in China, Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan. He was likewise interested in India and the Arab wo 
_and expected the imminent defection of the Dominions from Gr 
Britain. On the other hand, Maxim Litvinov, who succeeded Chiche 
and stayed in office until 1939, had no such unrealistic concepts, 2 
believed, _as he often told me, that the Soviets should not risk incurr 
the enmity of Britain, France, and America by pursuing Woe 
objectives i in “Asia joo 

‘Today, Moscow has returned to the orientation of Chicherin, wh 
foreign-secretaryship spanned the Lenin and Stalin eras. Circumstan 
have changed. Whereas the nineteenth century saw the beri of ate 
Russian muzhiks plodding through the Khyber Pass, B 
Khrushchev have flown quickly over the Hindu Kush and, these i 
are endeavouring to march into the unwary hearts of f the Indian peor 

~ Russia and her satellites a made me y pais ‘in hee 
industry, if not in agriculture and consumer is. In this unexplos 
yet decisive Battle for the Neutrals, which is’ eally a new kind 
peaceful twentieth-century_ balance-of-power | struggle, Moscor 
ingly disposes of new weapons, once, it was believed, the mono} 
West. Other Soviet challenges have been met and contained. T1 
can be too—if i it is not underestimated, and if eS counter-mea 
bart democratic, and, above all, moral. =e . 
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Desegregation in the United States 


By CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. Washington correspondent 


HERE were two drinking fountains in the New 
Orleans department store; they stood eighteen 
inches apart and were exactly alike, each’ offered a 
curved jet of iced water to the lips; each was 
inted ‘a discreet beige—one was marked ‘ Coloured ’, the 
her ‘ White ’. For a moment those labels left me at a loss; 
en I realised I was facing one more example of the local 
mmonplace—a conscientious application of the doctrine 
* separate but equal ’. 
A few. days later I mentioned that moment of bewilder- 
ent to Mr. William Gordon, the young Negro editor of 
e only daily newspaper for Negroes published in the 
nited States, the Atlanta Daily World. This was in the 
eezy upland capital of the state of Georgia, in a climate 
ry different physically from that of low-lying New 
rleans, but the social climate was the-same. Mr. Gordon 
niled somewhat wryly at my naivety and told me he found 
at particular and rather trivial example of racial prejudice, 
e separate drinking fountains, one of the most trying. ‘ You 
e’, he said, ‘it’s so difficult to explain to the children’. 
€ went on to speak of the embarrassment he and his wife 
id felt as they tried to tell their baffled little boy why he 
ight drink from one fountain in an Atlanta shop, and not 
om the other. 
That small-boy stands. with the other children of his race 
id generation as a.challenge to his country. Some eighteen 
onths ago the nine Justices of the Supreme Court 
ised. their unanimous voice to tell him of his con- 
tutional right to attend the same schools and share the 
me teachers.as the- white American children of his age. 
ne year afterwards the Supreme Court spoke again, after 
ttening for twelve months to the confused clamour of 
lvice which had gone up to it from all-interested parties. 
his. time it said that racial segregation in public schools 
ust be ended with all deliberate speed. It said local school 
ithorities had the responsibility for solving that problem. 
enjoined on federal district courts the task of judging 
hether these school authorities were tackling the problem 


A recent meeting of the National Association for the Protection of White People in South 
Carolina where its leader, has called for a*campaign to fight the desegregation law. The 
burning cross is the symbol of the Ku-Klux-Klan 


good faith. But the Supreme Court, recognising that the change 
uld not be put through at a uniform speed, set no deadline for its 
mpletion, and today William Gordon Junior, of Atlanta, Georgia, has 
tle prospect of sitting alongside white schoolchildren before his 


cation is finished. 


For, while the highest legal authorities in his country have spoken 
r him, the highest legal authorities in his state have spoken against 


m. Governor Talmadge and 
s- Attorney-General, Mr. 
ugene Cook, have declared 
at in Georgia Negro child- 
n shall never enter the same 
hools as white children, and 
ey -have announced them- 
lves ready to take all appro- 
jate steps to prevent it. 
The Negroes of Missis- 
ppi, South Carolina, and 
labama find themselves in 
e€ same sort of situation, 
mfronted by the solid and 
‘termined resistance of the 
hite authorities to any move 
wards desegregation. A 
milar resistance now appears 
| be hardening in Virginia, 
segregation of schools is 
complete in Tennessee, 


in Florida, North Carolina, and Louisiana. In some of these last-named. 
states voices have been raised against segregation and there is some hope 


of progress. 


Broadly speaking, the higher the proportion of Negro to white popu- 
lation in any given district, the stronger the impulse of the whites 
towards keeping the Negro apart and in a position of social inferiority. 
The delicate situation which has existed in these areas between the 


a | 


Res 3. mane | . 


White and Negro students in the library of West Virginia State College, ‘formerly an 


all-Negro institution’ 


white man and the Negro 
ever since the abolition of 
slavery has deteriorated, at 
least temporarily, as a result 
of the Supreme Court’s stand 
against segregation and racial 
discrimination. This is a 
stand which has now gone 
beyond the mere question of 
children in the schools. A 
recent ruling of the Court 
has declared the constitu- 
tional right of Negro Ameri- 
cans to share the amenities 
of public bathing beaches, 
golf courses, state parks and 
recreation areas with their 
white fellow-citizens. Another 
pronouncement forbids state 
authorities to designate on 
the ballot sheet the race of 


Deep South, owe 
: In Georgia the ‘Ku-Klux-Klan has been revived, though with the? 


1954, the emotional temperature fis been ris 


es avowed object of preserving the ‘American way of life’ Elsewhere, 


Citizens’ Defence Councils have been formed, ad hoc organisations of — 
_ white Americans co-operating to resist any move towards desegregation. es 
_ One of the most successful tactics adopted by such groups, particularly — 


in the State of Mississippi, is a system of tacit economic reprisals 


against .Negroes who are considered to have stepped out of line by 


joining organisations or signing protests. Such Negroes suddenly and 
without further explanation lose their jobs, find their mortgages called 
jn, or fail to obtain credit. Mississippi’s method for excluding Negroes 


from the vote is still successfully practised. A state law there says that 


a voter wishing to register as such must not only be able to read out 


selected passages from thé American Constitution but also to interpret — 


_ them to the satisfaction of the Registrar, who is almost invariably a 
white citizen opposed tq the Negro vote, 


Confused Conflict oe 2%, . 2 


Some observers in the South believe the situation may get still 
worse before it gets better. As a white newspaper editor put it, ‘It 


won’t be until the irreconcilable elements have done their best to defeat 
or evade the Supreme Court’s ruling on schools that the situation can 
become clearer’. At present there is a confused conflict between the 
sovereign rights and powers of the Federal Government on the one 
hand and the individual State on the other. The public schools, as they 
are called, in which the vast majority of American children get their 
free education, are supported by state taxes. Some state authorities are, 
therefore, not only inclined to dispute the right of the Federal Govern- 


“ment to say how these schools shall be regulated, but also to object to the: 


use of state funds to promote innovations which are not desired by the 
State. So there have been threats to abolish the public school system 
altogether. There have been plans to use state funds to finance the 


_ private education of children in segregated schools, and in Virginia, 


where this expedient was found to be against the State’s own constitu- 
tion, steps are now being taken to have the law amended. Elsewhere 
there have been moves to place what are called the ‘ State’s police 
‘powers’ into the hands of the local education authorities, so that the 

Jatter can direct children to the schools they should attend. Sooner or 


later, all these resorts will have to. be tested in the courts, ane the. 


disentangling of the arguments may take years. 

Nevertheless, the spokesmen for the Negro are not aiscairaged On 
‘the contrary, I found them soberly optimistic, and so were many of the 
-liberal-minded whites. One of the latter said to me, ‘ The decision of 

the Supreme Court was like the hooking of a big fish with lots of fight 
in it; the playing of that fish will take a long time and there will be 


‘many tense moments but, sooner or later, the fish will finish in the — 


boat’. Much of this ‘playing’ of the fish is being done by the 
National Association for the Advancement of Coloured People in a 
series of legal actions to implement Supreme Court decisions. It is 
skilful fishing; the line is never strained too tight but the fish is never 
allowed to escape the pressure of the hook. The legal actions are taken 


not in a spirit of vendetta: or feud but wherever possible to vindicate | 


the rights and liberties of all American citizens on a matter of principle. 
To the long-sighted social reformer the issue of segregation in schools 
is only one step, though an important one, in the Negro’s advance 
towards his full citizenship. As a Negro professor of Fisk University 
‘said to me in Nashville, Tennessee: 
American Negro started less than a hundred years ago, he has come a 
long way in a short time’. 

.: Before mentioning the latest steps in that progress, it might be worth 
taking another look at the main obstacle it has to surmount, the 
emotional hostility felt by many white people to the idea of complete 


equality. for the Negro. It has more than one aspect; there is the - 


political side, the refusal of a local white minority to be outvoted by a 
Negro majority. There is the economic side, especially in depressed 
areas, where ‘poor whites’ resent the competition of their Negro 
neighbours. But, above all, there is the psychological aspect; the fear, 
amounting to horror, of racial intermarriage. This fear has in the past 
been cited as the unspoken but basic motive for many lynchings. 
’ During the last eighteen months it has been referred to openly by 
public figures speaking against desegregation. They are opposed to it, 
they say, because they are opposed to any risk of miscegenation; or, as 
one of them, an ex-Governor of Virginia, Put 1a be para 
~ OF our Anglo-Saxon stock ’. F AS ty. 


g another, it is nowhere static, and the movement that has been 


‘When you think of where the 


- all the comments on the effects of the 


Government would then have at its disposal 
— could-act with a eqeitemee = _ sits) 


ris 
ames iad positions. in Government, ane is ‘still what has hist sda 


‘the plate-glass curtain’, an “invisible. but almost impassable barr 


_ against any real social intercourse. 


But although one part of the picture may change | more slowly | th 
visil 
since the Supreme Court’s ruling i in 1954 i is remarkable, Decisive ste 
towards ending segregation in schools have been made in the Distr 


of Columbia, and in six States—Missouri, West Virginia, Delawa 


Maryland, Arkansas, and Texas. The pattern varies from State to Sta 


but the change comes always fastest in the industrial cities 1 
Wilmington, Delaware, or Baltimore, Maryland, West Virginia I 


witnessed the spectacle of white students voluntarily enrolling in- 


state college, which was formerly an all-Negro institution. — he 


been 182 such full-time enrolments and many more part-time. 

The few demonstrations: against | desegregation of schools, whit we 
witnessed in Washington and in Maryland a year ago, were sho 
lived and comparatively trivial. In general, the change has ge 
forward quietly and without incident. These advances, and 1 
commonsense attitude of the men and women who have initiated the 
are gradually hemming in and whittling away the hard core of the s 
irreconcilable South, but other influences are fomenting inside tl 
core. There is the flow of industry to the area and the growth of its | 
‘cities at the expense of the countryside. To the city merchant, 1 
Negro’s custom is as valuable as anybody else’s. In the New Orlez 
store where I confronted my two drinking fountains, white sh 
assistants were kneeling down to fit shoes on to Negro clients, a 
although these shop assistants would still be indignant if such custom 
declined to ride in the ‘ Jim Crow’ section of the trams and buses 
was told that a number of the white -citizens of New Orleans ha 


been demonstrating their dislike-of that institution by themselves ridi 


in the ‘ Jim Crow’ section and a ae ee fine. 
yg: fa Service 


~Mr. C. A. ‘KEELE, “Professir of Pharmacology at Takaon Universi 


in the course of commenting in ‘At Home and Abroad’ on the cc 
troversy about banning heroin, said ‘Heroin was discovered fifty ye: 

ago and is made simply from morphine (that is morphia) ‘which 
obtained from the opium poppy. Both these drugs are powerful pai 
killers and they are also effective in stopping an irritable cough. Pow 


ful drugs often have drawbacks, and both morphine and heroin: < 


strong drugs of addiction. This- capacity to cause addiction in sot 
people is common to all drugs which can relieve severe pain. Heroin 
regarded as the most dangerous of all addicting drugs. In this coun 
its use has been regulated by the Dangerous Drugs Acts, but it has be 


decided that heroin must not be manufactured after the end of this ye: 


‘Many doctors in Great Britain regard heroin as indispensab 
They believe that neither morphine nor newer synthetic pain-relievi 
drugs, such as pethidine and methadone, are effective substitutes. Oth 
doctors say that morphine, pethidine, and methadone between them ¢ 


effectively replace heroin. In a situation like this, it seems to me t 


we need more accurate information on the relative merits of these dru 


_ How can this be obtained? During the past ten years the technique 


what are called controlled clinical trials has been fully developed a 
applied in many ways. It is difficult to study the effects of pain-relievi 
drugs, since pain is a subjective affair and is susceptible to psychologi 
‘influences. However, these difficulties can be overcome by means 
what one might call “ the double blindfold ” technique, where only 1 
doctor in charge of the investigation ROOwR what is being given. Th 
can be made without bi 
‘ Although such controller trials have often been used to test ne 
pain-relieving drugs, I am not aware that heroin has | be 
thoroughly investigated in this way. I would that 
in relieving pain and allaying cough should be compared with the 
of morphine and methadone. The conclusions from such a study wou 
be far more decisive than clinical impressions could wae iat 


NE ailtibtk ‘Afviesfah’ tourists’ hae setirned ate this last 
‘summer, mostly from Europe, and Europe to an American 
includes Britain. One or two of us, perhaps a few hundred in 
f all, have come “back from the United” ‘States. In fact only 


nants tlt are irighily allowed a daily allowance; sandy, exchange — 
hee teachers, and students who’ receive a St visa—under this 


ernment ‘departments ‘and. barge foundations; ‘and, thitdly, people 
g relatives and prices who 1 must be cared pel from the moment 


rse = of crossing: Regina encithy: dreeaomtwent: to reach my 
on; I was lucky-enough to get off the beaten track; 
h the kindness® of friends:or to give an occasional lecture. 
a thing: of urist;“ but’ this: is fare: Sometimes. I would — 
stude itch-hiking, ‘and: F-marvelled: 
itors have-a planned: tour. It ‘is difficult to. 
take in the seasons; to sit in’ the back: row;- 

gs and festivals, to see the many. beauty spots in lake 
peamiaia and there are. many. Indeed, a new tourism has now 


ae dollar gap that does not give the ordinary visitor the. chance to - 
and and stare. This is nobody’s fault in particular, and of course 
merican families are proverbially generous. 

In contrast, a hundred different agencies cater for the American tourist 
L Britain and Europe, for his travels, his hotels,‘ his instruction, and 
musement. People of modest means make long-term plans to visit their 
wvourite beauty spots, galleries, and museums. Even in. September,:when - 
_returned, ‘the tourist and cabin classes were filled:-with Fulbright — 


cholars, ‘other. students, and autumn tourists. The-main- reason for this: - 


ontrast is finance; but. cannot something more-be done to stimulate.a — 


wo-way traffic? I think so. Much more could be-done in the field of 
xchange. A hundred different industries and professions could set up 
heir own schemes (a few have done so), on the lines of the exchange 
sachers, with a small government grant. Ships cross the Atlantic half- 
mpty in the off-season, and there should be more one-class boats. What 
| required is imagination and organisation, as was shown by the late 
ir Stafford Cripps when he set in motion the joint-productivity teams 
fter the last war. In my opinion, the Government itself should take 
ction to stimulate. private agencies. I am sure that. there would. be a 
ympathetic response across the Atlantic. © > 
You may ask:- Why-should these English people: cae “me I hope to 
how. -why -a. -closer understanding of the great American experiment: - 
important and how-a new kind of civilisation is being born. But 
is one more obvious reason. Our relations with the United States - 
unique. Weare not only the oldest member of the Commonwealth 
nd, I hope, good Europeans, Britain is also a founder member’ of} Nato 
n shat is. sometimes called the Atlantic. Community. 
“The doctor-patient relationship between the United States and 
rope is over: we are partners now. Every schoolboy knows that one 
main objects of Russian policy is to disrupt Nato and weaken 
pa ms between Britain and North America, and that includes 
a 


$ 
da. General Marshall once said in London ‘that Americans were 
bably better informed about Britain and Europe than vice versa. 
» was referring to the 5,000,000 G.I.s who had seen: war service. | 
pu today almost every family I visited had a son serving in Britain, 
e, or elsewhere. Admirable foreign reporting appears-not only in- 
i-famous American newspapers but alsorin the excellent syndicated - 
mns that appear in numerous smaller journals. Every city of any 
has its own World Affairs Council and every university at least 

jair of International Affairs, Forty thousand foreign students, 
Sai pessaersope areas, are studying technology, engineer- 
a e in America: at the same time the State Depart- 
peice. aid and education pagyects all over the 


By KENNETH LIND SAY 


rted, though mostly for Americans, within the United States. It is 


as the -president of one group said: 
responsible trade-union leader who favours the creation of a Labour 


_will be locked in an election, 


foreign affairs, whether in Europe or Asia. But are we? In particular, 
do we understand the American approach? Do we understand, for 
_ example, how the late Senator Vandenberg, a Republican, supported 


partisan policy, regardless of who will win the election in 1956’. Do we 
give the President credit for his wisdom and restraint in the Far East 


and for his dedication. to peace? We live at a time when the United 


States has become, however reluctantly, a world leader,-and it is 


_ important that we should appreciate and understand the burdens of- 
that: responsibility. That is the essence of partnership. ; 
- But much more is at stake. At a moment when the rival conceptions 


~ of democracy and communism are in deadlock, it is vital that we should 


_e-appraise the unique. social and.economic system commonly called the 


American way of life. European ideas of right and left, capitalism and 


socialism, do not fit the American picture. The- absence of caste and — 
_ Class ‘structure has not only created a respect for man and for work, 
it has helped America to make use of talent which elsewhere would 
_ not be cultivated. In the switch from brawn to brain jobs, with 
65,000,000 employed (20,000,000 of them female) there is less and less _ 
place for semi-skilled, unskilled, or household workers. Applied tech- © 


nology has not only revolutionised life-in industry and agriculture but 
in the office and the home. In the United States seven out of ten 
seventeen-year-olders are in high school, and in the State of California 


one out of two between the ages of eighteen and twenty attend some 
‘institution of higher learning. There are more Negro students in 
universities than the total number of students in British universities. 
- Most of the taxi-drivers and waitresses, where I have been teaching, - 


world. It is ian nonsense to say that BaneriGans are not: interested ine 


- President Truman at a critical moment on the North Atlantic’ Treaty, — 
and how today the venerable Senator George, a Democrat, is support- 
ing President Eisenhower? Only last Saturday Senator George said: 

“We must assure the world that we are capable of having a non- 


are also students, some working for their doctorate of philosophy. The - 


large state universities, for example in Indiana and Michigan, with 
their vast extension systems in engineering and agriculture, have » 


played a unique part in turning the American economy into a hybrid 


economic system, Without them the initiative of the farmers and soil 


specialists and engineers could never have flowered, as I have seen, 
on the prairies, the deserts, and newly irrigated lands, so that 
60,000,000 more people can be fed from the same land area. 


Guaranteed Annual Wane “ 
The year 1955 may be remembered as the year when 1,000,000 

- automobile workers; many: of them Negro, changed their status from 
_.wage- earner: to-the-new: salariat- under a: people’s capitalism by way of 


_ the Guaranteed Annual Wage -(GAW). Next year it will be the steel 


_workers. As Walter Reuther put it to me in Beréit this is a financial. 


incentive for employers to stabilise productivity. The year 1955 also 
saw the twentieth anniversary of social security. The Beveridge of 
America is .a~Mr; Folsom, now the Minister~ of Social Security and 


_ formerly -a business man who introduced these schemes. into the Kodak 
_ firm. Another great- event of 1955—which in fact takes place next 


Monday—is the merger of the two great groups of trade unions. But 
“I do not know of a single 


Although in 1956 the two great parties 

‘both parties’, in the words of Adlai 
- Stevenson, ‘ start from the same basic premises—a shared belief in civil 
freedom, property rights, and in democrati¢ capitalism ’. How different 


Party in the United States’. 


this is from Britain and: western Europe and how little is gained oY 


easy comparisons with a so- -called: British or European norm. 

The truth is that after two wars, a depression, a New Deal, with a 
vast new suburban population and its super-markets; social security to 
cushion recessions; the rise of the. professional manager and his new 


- techniques, the release of new research, especially in the second world 


war, America is creating a new sort of economy. The case for competi- 
tion is argued on sheer material grounds, as being the surest way to 
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; good schools and 1 niversities, symphonies | 


the post-surrender phrase put it, 


embraced the nations and the men who had inflicted a them their 
first defeat in more than twenty-six Cenehnies, oe: 


able. The broadened sense of equality, to share in the miracle of p 


_ duction, means a levelling up, means equality to consult the-same doctor, — 
to consume the same quality of milk and orange-juice, to go to college. 

It also implies that a worker should understand not only what he is” 
doing but why he is doing it, and that this knowledge can help to deter- 


mine output. In this land of competition there is more. exchange of 
information and more technical co-operation than exists in so-called 
socialist economies. This fact can be observed in industries as different 


as the fashion trade and petroleum or in the way trade unions help 


small businesses, such as printing, with information on technology. 


There is a healthy distrust of experts, bureaucrats, élites, and hierarchies. 


Secrets are considered discreditable; nobody i is born to authority. ee 
how different! 


Even a writer as acute as André Siegfried « can ay in his latest book: 


The United States. could easily" be capable of forgetting that the 
essential aim of civilisation is not technical progress, but man himself. 


This is to beg the whole question, when the United States is experi-\ 


menting in a civilisation that makes Man the very centre of the picture. 
Scores of American writers, poets, philosophers, and political scientists 


_have written profoundly on this subject. The late Russell Davenport, 


in his recent The Dignity of Man, or Rheinhold Niebuhr in The Irony 


of American History, and many others show men on the search for a. 


more satisfying philosophy. But none of them finds an_ answer in 
André Siegfried’s country nor in mine and yours. 
The United States is expert in self-criticism; indeed everything is 


investigated, including the investigator: I do not consider it my role to 
give long-distance advice nor to generalise. The canvas is so vast that 


How New is the 


Sa HESSELL TILTMAN Songtnaze 


N ROUTE from Yokohama to San Francisco in 1948, sn 
“ Those Japanese 


American fellow-passenger remarked to me: 
have certainly changed ’. Enquiry disclosed that the gentleman 
—who hailed from California, the optimistic state—had spent 


/ 


- two days in Japan, during which he and his party had been efficiently 


shepherded round by English-speaking guides of the Japan Travel 
Bureau. Even had my fellow-passenger remained considerably longer in 
Japan, he might reasonably have detected no reason for altering his 
snap judgement. For when the Japanese nation once decided that, as 
‘co-operation with the Americans is 
the patriotism ’, the whole country, bent upon making a good impres- 
sion on the conquerors, proceeded to co-operate like nobody’s business 
—a process powerfully assisted by General MacArthur’s loyal aides, 
one of whom was responsible for the destruction of an entire edition 
of an English-language Tokyo newspaper for reporting a suggestion 
that the Japanese people should not regard the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers as a god! i 


So completely and efficiently did the Japanese enter into the spirit — 


of the Occupation that within a few months after the surrender ceremony 


on the American battleship Missouri in Tokyo Bay, General Tojo had > 


become for millions ‘Idiot Tojo’; the atomic bombs exploded at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were being regarded by many as blessings in 
heavy disguise; they had even, at terrible cost, liberated the nation from 


military tyranny. Japanese. cities were holding special ‘days’ to greet 


what banners across main streets called ‘ our gallant American visitors ’. 
A group of influential Japanese industrialists called a press conference 


_ to inform a group of foreign correspondents that Japan needed economic - 
- aid and we were all friends again, so why the delay? And the purple 


passages in communigués issued by General pared eh s headquarters 
in Tokyo recording the wonderful transformation that had allegedly 


- taken place in Japan served to emphasise the prevailing belief that 


Japan had indeed undergone a change of heart and that, as my 
American fellow-passenger declared, the Japanese had genuinely 


. out, eee consists of driving i in a | 


accomplishment th a 
American knows is ‘unfinished piace ae 
eesti In the tee Gee American society? 


an accounting ad it cannot fe alienated to any aaa or i 
even to what we western Europeans call the state. It 
ception. It is expressed. in hundreds of voluntary societi 

_ through the sunt of compassion in countless apie = 

BIE, Bilal 3 i 

To most people, the: United States suggests size. Shr ‘space. Let 
quote therefore some words from The Dignity of Man: ~ cae oa 
Democracy is a method of accounting for everyone, gh 7 
little work of many hands, the little loves of many Leathe the lit 

_ lights of many minds. It accounts for everyone through the little apr 

~ cations of universal principles—in the home, in the backyard, in 7 

- office, in the factory, in the little world in which each of us can a 

That is the challenge. The COHEy oat _accepts it ail bc 

history of the world. 
Perhaps our two countries can help each other to accept that challen, 
In the course of the last few years, I have visited many areas 
the United States to carry out university engagements. Besides looki 
at schools and colleges and industrial plants, I have stayed with frie 
in countless homes, shared their chores and ups and downs, picnic 
with them by lakes and mountains off the beaten track. Everyy 

I have found a receptive ear in my efforts to explain son e 

problems and triumphs. I only wish that thousands more of you ¢ 

share my experience of ik: ani to understand the ‘ other’ America 
: —Home sealer 


‘N ew Je apan”’ ae 


ns “series e talks 


It was all too good to be true. a for the aiceanlede and the 
who best knew Japan, the signs speedily multiplied that it was 1 
quite true. The Emperor, in calling upon the nation to lay down 
arms, had avoided the word ‘surrender’. The victorious Americe 

- were not Occupation Forces, but first ‘ the advancing army ’ and la’ 
simply ‘ the visitors’. The Pacific war was rationalised as ‘the rece 
unpleasantness ’. ‘And the Japanese, while openly co-operating w 
broad smiles, kept their real thoughts to themselves—and reverence 1 
their Emperor and devotion to their national heritage and the ways 
old Japan locked deep in their hearts. They had been humbled, d 
illusioned. They were often hungry and homeless and without eitt 
sense of direction or hope. But they were still and obstinately Japanes 

men and women who looked upon the Pacific war as a moments 

stumble in their march towards the nation’s manifest destiny; a 
upon the Occupation as a passing affliction to be borne with the sat 

fortitude with which the country habitually faced aod foo 
tempests, and other natural disasters. ; 

The singing of the Japanese national anthem and sate songs v 
prohibited, but in the mountains one came across groups of young m 
singing them. The teaching of love for the Emperor 1 was proscribed 
schools—but patriotic teachers took their pupils into the woods, post 
scouts to warn of the approach of Occupation personnel, and_ he 
patriotic singing lessons. The ultra-nationalists were discredited a: 
purged from public life and sunk without trace, but underground th 


_ maintained contact as a co-ordinated force, waiting for the long nig 


‘of Occupation to end. And in the cities the cold, hungry Japane 
observed—through a haze of austerity—the *  Occupationaires * settli 
down to a standard of living so luxurious by Japanese (and often al 
by American) standards as to be too incomprehensible to them ev 
to evoke feelings of envy. The average J. poeeierns ‘ok 


could not imagine living i in a house with a 
and waffle iron, unlimited light and heat, and fi 
Japanese editor explained to me at that time: ‘I ha 
you Occupation people for over two years anc 


Tokyo’s Haneda airport, ‘the Clapham Junction of the Far East and the aerial cross-roads of Asia’ 


mmissary, there buying enough food to keep a Japanese family for 
month, and then going back to a heated home to eat it. Of course 
¢ Japanese are in favour of democracy—who wouldn’t be? ’ 
Came April 28, 1952, and regained sovereignty; and with it Japanese 
risdiction over allied citizens in Japan and over: U.S, and United 
ations troops when off-base and off-duty. Fears were widely expressed 
nong foreigners at that time that the Japanese, having been ‘ pushed 
ound” on their own doorsteps for a few years, might return the 
mpliment and indulge in some pushing around in return. In the-event, 
e Japanese nation behaved with exemplary forbearance. There have 
curred a few complaints arising from differences in the Japanese 
riminal Code—and particularly in the classification of crimes and 
nalties—compared’ with western democracies. But, on the whole, 
panese governments have leaned over backwards to avoid just cause 
r bad feelings. And the Japanese police have continued. to display 
eat patience and unfailing good manners. What ‘pushing around.’ 
ippened was mainly confined to vocal brickbats; the regaining of 
vereignty and the lapsing of Occupation edicts forbidding criticism 
the Supreme Commander and his men was the signal for a flood of 
low. it can be told’ revelations concerning the occupation years, some 
which created records for scurrility and downright misrepresentation. 
he Japanese Government and the United States authorities wisely 
ok this splurge of racialism in their stride, relying upon the innate 
yod sense of the nation to reassert itself. Which is what happened. 
The Japanese have long: admired the Americans for their techno- 
gical prowess, and the British for their. reticence and respect for 
adition. They still do. When the rationalisation of industry is in 
westion, they call in American industry; when some change in Imperial 
‘otocol is proposed, the reply of palace officials in Tokyo is invariably: 
What would Buckingham Palace do?’ Interest in western techniques, 
hether concerned with industry, or radio, or television, is intense, if 
ily because so many Japanese are ever-conscious of the barrier to 
orld knowledge represented by an archaic language and the need to 
anslate every western news item into Japanese—a task, incidentally, 
r beyond the competence of the comparatively few qualified for the job. 
The urgency of interpreting the West to the East has been underlined 
? the coming of the air age. Before the war, the Japanese home islands 
ere at the ends of the earth, separated from Europe by six weeks’ 
avel by sea or the long train journey across Siberia, and from America 
; the broad Pacific. Now, Tokyo’s Haneda airport is the Clapham 
inction ‘of the Far East and the aerial cross-roads of Asia, with inter- 
tional airlines bringing visitors to Japan from the United States in 
matter of hours and from London within three days. This sense 
nearness is slowly changing Japanese minds. In short, for the second 
in just a century since Commodore Perry, the Japanese have a 
eling that-isolation is not a practical policy. And that conclusion, in 
m, tends to arouse in suspicious Japanese minds an urge to regulate 
id control foreign contacts lest Japonism and the national way of life 
diluted and the national sense of ‘ oneness’ defiled. 
oday the average decent citizen in Japan is neither pro nor anti 
z except pro-Japanese. This he is more fiercely than before. The 
to people have always been burdened with an excruciating racial 
onsciousness and a tendency to an inferiority complex, born 
s of their short stature and their nation’s late arrival on the 


occupied with race, and looked down upon children of mixed blood— 
even as Japanese parents and children often do today in the case of 
those born of mixed parentage during the years of Occupation. They 
are often over-sensitive to the opinion of foreigners regarding things 
Japanese: after all, theirs is the land of the gods, and not even the 
United States can make such a proud claim. In short, living in their 
small ‘islands and travelling little, the average Japanese tends to be 
parochial in his attitudes and sentiments and quick to take offence. But 
the same Japanese are also among the most hospitable of the world’s 
peoples and gnly in moments of patriotic passion do they blame 
individuals for the policies of their governments. Which accounts for 
the fact that, despite all the talk of anti-Americanism in that country, 
I have yet to hear of any individual American- having an unpleasant 
experience in Japan; while, foreigners travelling up and down the 
country, alone and unattended, frequently comment on the kindly 
assistance. extended to them by people everywhere. 

The sources of such dissatisfaction as exist are clear, and the reverse 
of mysterious. The presence of an alien army in any country—however 
well behaved, and the Americans in Japan have a better-than-average 
record for good behaviour—inevitably creates stresses and strains. And 
nowhere more surely than in sensitive Japan. And secondly, in 1952, a 
Japan which had been largely isolated from international trends for a 
decade returned to a world cluttered with trade and other controls and 
bedevilled by a cold war which cut Japan off from large areas of Asia. 
Japan, returned, moreover, with out-dated concepts regarding sover- 
eignty, tending to see in every intervention of the United States in the 
far Pacific a threat to its precious-independence. And the Japanese 
did not like it. 

But not liking the shape of things as they immutably are is a far 
cry from rebelling against them. The Japanese may today be ultra- 
sensitive where their national rights are concerned. They may prefer 
that if they must have armed forces these shall be thoroughly Japanese, 
serving Japanese interests, rather than trained and patterned according 
to. American traditions. They may dislike their nation’s dependence 
upon the United States, alike for its security and its national solvency. 
But thoughtful Japanese well know that if their country’s 90,000,000 
rice-bowls are to be kept filled the dollar and sterling areas must be 
their friends. Otherwise, they will find themselves independent, naked, 
and hungry. And so, while they insist on reaching their own decisions, 
they are proceeding to blueprint those decisions within the framework 


of \their obligations to the western alliance. If they at times talk and 


act tough, it™is to remind others that the Occupation has ended and 
today the Japanese are equals—and equal members within the comity 
of free nations. And in shaping their policies within that framework 
they both expect and urgently need the understanding of those who 
are their friends in the West. 

There is nothing unhealthy in such a situation: quite the reverse. For 
if Japan is to become a reliable friend of the western democratic world, 
and a bridge between East and West in Asia, that country must be 
permitted to reach its own. decisions.and shape its own way of life 
according to its own ideas. The new Japan, if it is to endure, must be 
the voluntary creation of the Japanese themselves. To seek to impose 
new patterns of thought and action from without would be more likely 
to bring back the old, sad, former conditions of which the Japanese 
people were the worst victims.—Third Programme : 
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i aes - News Company , - 
. ae: + HIS is the season of tie year when we are most book- 
Bays Ses conscious. Today we publish our Christmas book 


aed number; the Sunday Times book exhibition’ has just 
otal closed at the Royal Festival Hall; and another exhibition 


is opening in London ‘For Your Entertainment ’ , arranged by 
the National Book League. At the Festival Hall. large photographs 
of intelligent-looking authors brooded ‘over the book-stalls; and 
Be lesser authors wandered disconsolately around trying to discover if 
their own books were adequately displayed. The prices of books 
may strike the casual visitor as being high. We have recently had a 
-.  ittle controversy on this subject in our pages, the Director of 
ae the National Book League loyally asserting that these prices are 
--_ nothing compared with that of his cigarettes. Unquestionably pub- 
BAS lishers are harassed by constant rises in the costs of printing, 


ee demand for books is highly elastic and ingenuity needs to be 
exercised to open the purses of readers. As it is, some subscription 


’ Pees libraries have been forced to put up their prices, too, and changes _ 
+». in the postal rates for books, which are due to take effect next 


_-___- year, will further increase the expenses both of libraries ‘and bor- 
rowers. Cheaper books appear to be doing a good trade, but the 
public need to be tempted to purchase handsomely bound, PE 
oy ___ fusely illustrated volumes at present prices. 
fies Can one of the difficulties of the existing situation be that there 
-* are too. many books published? Mr. Tom Hopkinson raised this 
point in a recent broadcast talk. At present about 20, 000 titles 
are published a year, and that represents a. considerable increase 
on the number published even two years ago. This is a great age 
for the informatory book; how to explore a town, how to play 
a chess, how to make a herb garden, how to cook Chinese food—all 
‘these are subjects that one may learn about, often from more than 
one author or publisher. Scientific reach-me-downs, philosophical 
eg -pick-me-ups, flashy potted biographies or historical text-books- 
_-~—--s with-a-difference, these are the stand-bys of many a firm new 
nee? or old. But as the catalogues appear or the books flow into the 
offices of conscientious literary editors the thought arises: ‘ who 
is going to read, let alone buy, all these books?’ Mr. Hopkinson 
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are over-producing ’. When asked why, in that case, there was 
not a voluntary limitation of some kind, he received the reply: 


t.teat te +o 
® = al — ua co ae 
en 


part, will argue that many titles is a demand of lending libraries. 
"Of course it would be exceedingly hard upon rising authors if 
such a restriction on output were imposed. For many people want 


*? 
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and other broader appeals to the eyes than the printed word. 
Moreover authors are still often admired. Indeed it is reckoned 
public-spirited to encourage young authors by offering them prizes, 
buying them luncheons, and sometimes looking at their manu- 
scripts. One can only hope for the sake of the future of our 
literature that now and again well-wishers wilt go even farther 
than that—and actually buy a book or two. 
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nS: aes More foreign bro casts on 


_lore, where more than a quarter of a million people lin 


~ with India might be for tactical reasons, and Indians should bews 


paper, and binding. On the other hand, one supposes that the — . 


discussed this question with a publisher who frankly admitted ‘ we 


‘I see that you’ve never met any publishets ’ ’, Publishers, for their 
_ from Moscow and the rest of the communist world attacked the B 


to be writers, even in these days of television and strip-cartoons © 


rs 7s - 


‘Tae SPEECHES AND ACTIVITIES of Mr. Bulganin | 
in India were given wide publicity in Moscow and s 
In India itself, responsible newspapers ‘warned the D 


and carried away by ‘a tidal wave of seni Ree extbers 


the local Deccan Herald suggested that Russia’s apparent 


‘anti-democratic’ strategy. The Times of India was quoted as sayin 
that Mr. Khrushchev’s anti-western speeches ‘would tend to mak 
genuine coexistence impossible. Moreover, when the Indian Parliamer 


_ Was converted into a pulpit from which foreign ‘guests attacked | coun 


tries with whom India had no basic quarrels, it was time to be wari 
With regard to Mr. Bulganin’s statement that German reunificatio 
was “ essentially something that should be left to the Germans them 
selves’, The Times of India, like the press in west Germany, supporte 
the comment made by a British Foreign Office spokesman, and added 
‘Mr. Bulganin’s principle of non-interference sounds splendid, but | 
not valid for the German problem’. The Times of India also state 


that the Soviet visit focused attention on three interesting facts: ( 


Russia claimed to be one of the big three Asian Powers. But she i 
also a European Power, and this was one way of making the best « 
two worlds; (2) Russia was offering ‘technical aid and atomic secret: 
with no strings attached—but strings could be invisible; (3) Russia ha 
a newly awakened interest in Afghanistan. Doubtless she was manoeuv 
ring to undermine, isolate, and outflank western influence in Asi: 
‘Western commentators. took particular exception to Mr. Khrust 
chev’ s speech in India on November 24, when he stated: 
- The birth of the Soviet State was not welcomed by church bell 
~ “The English came to our country, as did the French, the American 
_ and the Japanese. All these troops were thrown out, as a housewil 
throws out garbage. That was not enough for these gentlemen. The 
started the second world war and sent. Hitlerite troops against. ou 


“country. But we conquered ‘and became more_ powerful than ever, . 


Several western commentators asked how this" ‘slanderous distortion c 
history would contribute to the’ purpose of the Soviet leaders’ forth 
coming visit to England. In the ‘same speech Mr. Khrushchev state 
that the Western Powers would get nowhere while they tried to spea 
from ‘a position of strength’. And three days earlier, in the India 
Parliament, he accused the West of. a policy backed by threats ¢ 
atomic weapons and of refusing to accept the Soviet proposals to ba 
nuclear weapons. In a further speech, on November 26, Mr. Khrust 
chev said that the hydrogen test just’ carried out in Russia had bee 
the ‘most powerful ever’. He added that though the Soviet Unio 
would never be the first to use nuclear weapons, if anyone else sane 
war they would receive the proper answer. q 
The Swiss newspaper, Basler Nachrichten, | was ‘among. " sever: 
western newspapers to connect the Soviet visit to India with the com 
‘munist economic offensive in the Middle East. It was quoted as saying 
He who is prepared to grant credits running into thousands re 
millions at two-and-a-half per cent. interest surely expects politics 
dividends of far greater value. And he who accepts these pa, ° 
_to be prepared to have to pay this dividend one day. — atid ig Mu 


The Madras Indian Express, commenting on the Baghdad Pac 
was quoted as saying that the Western Powers’ talk of technical a 
and economic development was designed to give a new look to't 


- strategic plans. The pact’s main purpose was to keep Russia away s 


the Persian Gulf and provide bases for the United States. Broadcasi 


dad Pact as—in the words of Pravda— aimed against the Soviet U 
and other democratic countries’, as ‘another form of colonial dom 
tion which seriously threatens the security and sovereignty of 
peoples of the Middle East’, and designed to ‘ suppress the natior 
liberation movement developing there’. Towards the mmitte 
countries of the area, the Western Powers were using ‘ threats of econ 
mic reprisals « or of overturning certain pendent: ade or She 
governments’. Further, = be 

. The Western Powers are’ “trying to plesk ‘the 

for the purpose eo interfering i in the ateepal 

Routes wh So 3g RN 
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- Did You Hear That? 


RUSSIA’S FIRST NUCLEAR POWER STATION 

N A THIRD PROGRAMME talk ARCHIE CLOW spoke of his recent visit to 
\ussia’s first nuclear power station. ‘ We were the first British scientists 
0 visit this enterprise of the Academy of Sciences ’, he said. ‘ Our visit 
tarted with the screening of a film explaining what nuclear energy is, 
iow the reactor operates, how the energy released is carried away by 
vater at 270°C. to heat-exchangers, which in turn pass the energy on 
o the nearby generating station. 

“The reactor house looks the essence of modesty from the outside; 
mce inside one realises that it is no ordinary building. Unlike any of 
he atomic piles at Harwell that I have seen, which tower up from 
loor-level, the Russian reactor starts at ground-level and works down- 
yards. Its top is flush with the floor of a bleak and asceptic-looking 
all. A twenty-foot disc of cast-iron and concrete marks the top of the 
eactor, which contains rods of enriched uranium containing five per 
ent. of Uranium-235. A_bunch of electric cables disappears into its 
entre, the cables that 
erate the boron carbide 
afety shut-down devices. 
\ll is silent except for the 
wm of the ventilating 
lant. A Wellsian monster 
vith three eyes protrudes 
rom the wall opposite the 
eactor—the heavily pro- 
ected control cabin from 
vhich the changing of 
he fuel-rods is controlled. 
\ reserve of some fifty 
anium-tipped. graphite 
ods—thirty feet long and 
| few inches across—hang 
it one end of the hall and 
nto the floor is let a tank 
n which about a couple 
f hundred used rods can 
ye stored while they “cool 
ff”’—a process that 
akes a year or so, 

“If the reactor hall is 
aunt and austere, the rest 
f the building is quite 
he reverse. One proceeds 
lownwards- as. into the 
ngine room of a ship— 
o the heat-exchangers 
urrounded with masses 
#f concrete, because, apart 
rom the intensely radioactive water in the primary circuit, they work 
t 100 atmospheres pressure. Then to the pumps that keep the working 
luids circulating; down and down, till you are right under the reactor 
tself. It, of course, is hidden out of sight in its protective shield of 
teel, water, and concrete. Round it, equally protected, are laboratories 
yith openings into the heart of the pile, where day by day about an 
nce of uranium, an ounce of the very matter of the universe, is being 
urned into much-needed electricity. 
_* None of those of us who visited the station makes any.claim to have 

special knowledge of nuclear matters. What we saw struck us as com- 
tently executed. There were no frills, no chromium plate. It all wore 
already-much-used look. What we saw was nothing more than a 
inning, but already, we were told, plans for something ten to twenty 
as big were being considered by Soviet scientists and engineers ’. 


GRANITE RAILWAY LINE 

ancient craft that was widely practised in the Dartmoor country ’, 
Eric Hemery in a West of-England Home Service talk;-‘ was the 
ing and shaping of granite into things that were part of work-a-day 


erly on the farms. But perhaps the most unusual object ever 
rom granite was a railway line. It twists its way over the eastern 


Group of figures of clowns on view at the exhibition held recently at the Arts Theatre Club, 

London. The exhibition was described by Tom Salmon, -a B.B.C. reporter, in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 

The organisers. claim that it was the first exhibition of clowning evér-to be staged in London. 

Among the exhibits, Mr. Salmon said, ‘there was a collection of fifty or so eggshells with the 

traditional make-up of famous clowns painted on them, because no clown is ever made up 
like any other’ 


edge of Dartmoor, beneath Haytor, and runs for seven miles. It was 
built in 1820 by George Templer of Stover, near Newton Abbot, and 
he built it as a tram road for horse-drawn trucks. It still peeps through 
the heather and turf of the moor in many places. 

“The story begins with the father of this railway pioneer—James 
Templer. He had built himself a house from Dartmoor granite in 1781, 
which he called Stover Lodge; and the stone was brought from the moor 
in huge wagons—lumbering down the long, winding road at snail’s 
pace. Stover, being between Newton Abbot and Bovey Tracey, is near 
the great china-clay beds in the area called the Bovey Basin, and these 
were already being worked when James Templer was building his 
house.. The clay was taken by road to the little port of Teignmouth, 
some eight miles distant, where is was put on ship. So, James Templer, 
and others in the industry, applied for an act of parliament in 1792 for 
cutting a canal to Teignmouth. Parliament approved, and before the 
turn of the century the Stover canal, as they called it, was in full use. 

‘This canal begins at a 
little place called Teign 
Race—the , race of the 
River Teign, although it 
is shown on the map as 
Teign Grace: this was the 
destination of our granite 


railway. George, the 
younger Templer, had 
become a __ successful 


granite contractor; he was 
working the superfine stone 
near Haytor. He realised 
that the horse-and-cart 
method of delivering stone 
was altogether too slow; 
and, to complicate things 
further, he had to get the 
stone 1,300 feet down the 
edge of Dartmoor before 
he could start the level 
journey to the coast, in 
order to ship the granite. 
He solved the problem in 
a practical way by plan- 
ning a tram road to con- 
nect his quarries with the 
Stover canal, where the 
load could be transferred 
to sailing barges, then put 
on ship at Teignmouth. 

‘Instead of buying iron 
rails at great cost, and paying to have them brought from some distant 
foundry up to the edge of Dartmoor, he took his own granite and 
shaped the stones into rails, running them down the hill in trucks as 
the work progressed. The rails were well set in the turf, four feet apart; 
a separate branch line ran to each quarry from the main line; junctions 
were most skilfully formed of carefully tapered stones, and the whole 
track was beautifully engineered to equalise the gradient. The quarried 
blocks of granite were dressed ready for delivery, and loaded into long 
trucks: these ran on ten or twelve wheels—one truck to each team 
of horses. 

“With everything nicely under way, George Templer was eager for 
big orders—and for one in particular. This was the contract for 
supplying part of the stone for building the new London Bridge. He 
competed for it—and he got it’. 


THE ARMADA IN PICTURES 

The National Maritime Museum at Greenwich has acquired one of the 
few remaining folios of the rout of the Spanish Armada. Soon the 
museum will be showing this rare folio of charts and hand-coloured 
illustrations explaining the pursuit and defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
It was engraved and published shortly after 1588 by Augustine Ryther 


928. 


—a Yorkshireman living in London—from original charts drawn by 
Robert Adams, a surveyor of works to Queen Elizabeth I. DoueLas 
Brown, a B.B.C. reporter, spoke about it in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 

“These beautiful engravings ’, he said, ‘are more like tapestries. As 
you study them—one by one—you get more of the feel, more of the 
drama, of those anxious days in the height of the summer of 1588 than 
you would by spending hours reading history’ books. But when you 
have also, as they have at Greenwich, a narrative of the campaign 
written soon after it was over, with marginal notes referring to each of 
the engravings—then indeed, you are almost in the position of an eye- 
witness. And I was fortunate in having at my elbow Mr. George Naish 
of the National Maritime Museum to interpret the engravings and 
correlate them to the contemporary narrative. Let me take you through 
the folio as Mr. Naish took me through it. There is a frontispiece— 
a heavy Elizabethan design, and the colouring is orange, red, and blue. 
This, like all the other pages, carries the arms of Elizabeth I, supported 
by the lion and the Welsh dragon. Then the story of the Armada opens. 
We see the vaunted fleet 
of ,Spain—each galleon deli- 
cately drawn—lying in a 
great circle off the Lizard, 
and there, making her way 
back to Plymouth to give the 
alarm, is Captain Thomas 
Fleming’s little ship. And in 
the Catwater at Plymouth 
the English Fleet, a number 
of tiny dots crowded together. 
In one corner of the chart is a 
cherub puffing out his cheeks 
—blowing the Armada to- 
wards the coast of England. 
On this chart, as on all the 
others, are the arms of Lord . 
Howard of Effingham, who 
was the Lord Admiral, 
although Drake, his second 
in command, was the man 
the Spaniards feared above ~ 
all others. Then we see the 
English fleet putting out, and 
the Armada in the formation 
most of us remember from 
our history books—in the 
shape of a great half-moon. 

*So the story of the running 
fight up-Channel begins. We 
see the battle off Plymouth; 
there is a spirited little drawing of 
Drake breaking off to go after a 
rich merchant-ship, there is a dis- 
abled Spanish galleon, and the sea 
dotted with little boats. 

‘We turned the pages over: the 
engagement off Dorset, the one off 
Portland Bill, and all the time the 
cherubs with their cheeks puffed out 
reminding you that in those days it 
was often the wind that settled battles 
at sea. On, then, to the night of July 
28, when the Armada anchored in 
Calais Roads. And it was then that the 
English set old ships on fire and let 
them drift among the Spanish galleons. 
Finally, the fierce fight off Kent and 
the pursuit up the east coast as far as 
the Firth of Forth. The whole thing is 
summed up in the last chart—a lovely 
engraving with many delicate embellish- 
ments, compasses, and coats of arms. 
We see the route taken by the ships 
that survived the assaults of the English 
and the fierce storms that came to plague 
them at the end. We see the wrecks of 
many galleons off the coast of Scotland, 


Remains of 
off western Ireland. But the chart shows t 


the figure of Neptune 
Warmley 
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no wreck of a galleon off Tobermory Bay in Scotland—where the search 
for the so-called treasure ship of the Armada has gone on persistently — 
over the years ’, ; es 


NEPTUNE IN A SUBURB ; o. 
“If you set out from Bristol along the Marshfield road ’, said ESTHER — 
Morr in ‘ Midlands Miscellany ’, ‘and at Warmley turn aside a little 
to the left, you will be met by the amazing figure, sixty feet high, of 
Neptune, god of the sea, rising from the fields. And if you go on 
exploring further in the neighbourhood you will come across several 
things that seem slightly unexpected in what is now a suburb of 
Bristol. A row of a dozen cottages standing three storeys high, gaunt 
and austere, their windows and doors picked out with black slag blocks; 
a Succession of mounds with traces of some circular buildings; and 
then, in contrast to this severity, a charming little eighteenth-century . 
gazebo, or folly, standing on a bridge, and a clock tower with a finely 
designed face. . 
‘All this represents the 
fruits of an idea of William 
Champion, a Quaker indus- 
trialist who left Bristol in the © 
middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He set up a brass and. 
copper works just outside: 
the city and not only estab- 
lished an important industrial 
undertaking but also built an- 
ideally planned village for 
his workers, too. The planned 
village, as distinct from the 
planned town, is not uncom- 
mon. But William Champion 
had rather larger ideas. His: 
plan included furnaces and- 
shops as well as cottages, 
and gave him a chance to do | 
a certain amount of reaily 


‘When he left Bristol for 
Warmley in 1746 he was al- 
ready well known as a skilled . 
-metallurgist. Eight years later. 
when a _ leading Swedish . 
metallurgist visited the works 
he found that Champion 
had built up a considerable . 
establishment: four spelter 
furnaces, twelve furnaces working on - 
brass and fifteen on copper; a hammer 


sheets, and a slitting mill for brass wire. — 
_ His works were commonly regarded as 
' being among the most efficient and the 
_. Most extensive in the whole country at 
_ ,this time. They carried on all the pro- . 
cesses of smelting the raw ores, making _ 


‘Champion was determined to make — 
it all as attractive as possible. He not 
only built cottages for his workers, but — 
made a village centre with a group of — 


houses in a street. But it was in his 
design for Neptune, which he placed 
in the middle of the lake, that he really 
_let himself go. The face, chest, and 


body of rough black cinders from the — 
seen from a distance”, cor 


set up by William Champion at mented a neight > a : ia 1883 : 
Dorothy Vinmer And it still does today’, 


imaginative building, too. ; 


copper, zinc, and brass, and manu- 
factured wire, plates, pans, and pins. 


B shops and a clock tower. The furnaces 4 


he arranged facing each other like 4 


arms were made of white cement or 
plaster; the head and lower parts of the _ 


works. “This image has a weird effect — 


- 


mill for making pans, mills for rolling — 


i 


ul all of us ike to ae = ee go on in our 
heads when we learn and when we forget, so that we can 
Seon these { processes more effectively. Such problems can” 
i be ees in various ways’ for ae eee 


sts t os eatnited: at once that little ‘progress ths been ade 
these lines. Nevertheless I believe that ultimately it will prove to 
more profitable approach than that of a psychologist who studies 
organism. only: from outside. Most of our progress in dealing with 
‘unctioning of vafious parts of the body has depended on finding 
ut how they work. We go to a doctor when our stomach or liver. is 
lisordered because we believe he knows ‘how it works’ and what is 
rong with it. That is to say, we expect him to understand its actions 
just as we would “expect an engineer to understand a motor-car. I do 
not Brose. to deal here with the question of the limitations of such a 
" approach _ to biological problems. I merely note that most 
us have a strong belief that a person who understands the internal 
kings of any part of the body or any machine is likely to be able- 
ntrol it better than someone who has only looked at the outside. 
The problem in the case of the memory systems of the brain is to 
ki where to begin. ‘Nervous systems are so. immensely complicated 
the things that they do and remember are so intricate that it 
impossible that we shall ever understand them. One of the means 
iologists use when faced with a complicated process is to find an 
al in which conditions are relatively simple. This was one of the 
s that led my colleague, Mr. Boycott, and me to’ study the memory 
in octopuses. Actually, as we shall see, they are capable of 
bering quite complicated | things. Nevertheless, study of the parts. 
e brain.with which they do it has -given- a. ‘hints about the 
jay memories are carried in our own brains. 
: ‘One of the. great difficulties. in any experiments on SnbnGty is § that 
the animals: one deals with are not likely all to behave alike. By 
lefinition, animals with good memory systems will differ because of - 
heir varied early experiences. We find this to be true of. the octopus. 
Some. are much quicker at learning a ‘given habit than others. Ideally, 
me should: be: able to trace the progress of an individual from birth 
nwards, but in practice this would be difficult. After octopuses have — 
pete they spend the first part of their lives swimming near the 
ace of the sea and their behaviour at this stage has never been 
studied. When we get them into the laboratory we put them each in a 
fai tank, with a few bricks at one end, among. which the octopus 
nakes its home. We can then make tests by showing various objects at 
he other end of the tank and noting whether the animal comes out to 
attack them. If crabs are shown the octopus will probably not come out 
‘a day or two and then will gradually begin to do so. The first attacks — 
nade only after the crab has been in the tank for a minute or more 
the octopus comes out cautiously. Then, with further trials, he will 
faster and faster, and ay, take the crab within one or two 
s of its waseaiatied 


opus. ‘may: occupy a given Eeasiaey: among the =o for a considerable~ 


een eating. These, like the kitchen middens of primitive 
us. about the diet. Remains of crabs are often found in the 
there may also be the shells of bivalves and other animals that © 
s has eaten. So we cannot tell what may have been the diet of | 
ar octopus, though it is. likely to have included crabs. 

study the acornne. capacity ed we have tested the 


i ae stems ine ‘the ‘Brain 
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hess tl this home there are often found the shells of the animals_ 


ee. ms 
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that the people is unlikely to have seen before, such as circles, squares, ; 
_ or rectangles. Moreover, we have controlled the factor of hunger by — 
_ feeding the octopus regularly, though not abundantly, for several days 


_ by putting pieces of fish in its home. When an octopus has become 
thoroughly domesticated in this way in its tank one can then introduce, 
say, a small white square at the end of the tank away from its home. 
It may then come out to’ attack it or it may not; If it does attack, the 


square is withdrawn without giving any reward. It seems that if 

the animal is moderately well-fed the appearance of a moving object in 
_ its field of vision may or may not produce attack. Some octopuses conte 
out on rather more than half the occasions, others rather less, but it is 


not possible to make an accurate forecast ‘of. whether the animal will 
come out on any given occasion. 
We can alter all this if we give the octopus food after it oe attacked 


“the white square. When this has been done a few times, the animal. — 


begins to come out much more regularly and quickly. Soon it will be 
dashing out in one or two seconds every time that the square appears, 
just as it did to a crab, and we can safely forecast that it will do so on 
every occasion. Some change has therefore taken place in the nervous 
system, so that the figure which at first only sometimes elicited an attack 


~now does so every time. The problem is to try to find out what this 
change is that, as we say, associates the square with food. 


-We can pursue the matter further by training the animal to attack 
one figure but not another. If we introduce a larger square, the octopus 


trained to attack the smaller one will probably come out and attack it. ; 
_ But if now, instead of food, we give it an electric shock, the animal 


retreats quickly back into its home. We then proceed by sometimes 


showing the small square and giving food, sometimes the larger one and 


-a shock. At first the octopus will make mistakes, attacking the large 


and not attacking the small, but after only ten trials or less it will © 
be evident that it has learned to make different responses to the two — 
~ figures—to come out and attack the one but to stay at home when. 

‘the other appears. This must mean that the octopus now carries in 


its brain images or representations of the two figures. When the small 
_ Square. appears, the picture of this formed on the retina somehow 


fits with th the _Tepresentation- stored in the brain -and associated with — 
‘food’, So that an attack is produced, and conversely for the Jarger. ss 


“square. What are these stored records or representations and how are 
they preserved by the nerve cells? We can only produce a partial 
answer but before we try to do so we may notice that the octopus can 


‘store not Just two but several such records, _ 


Teaching an Octopus to Remember 
After an animal has learned to respond correctly to small and large 


_ squares, we can introduce another pair of figures, say a rectangle 
‘shown horizontally and vertically, giving food when one is attacked, 


and. shock when the other. At first the octopus will make many mistakes, 


but after a while it will begin to attack the horizontal rectangle more 
often than the vertical one. While it is learning to do this we can 


test it with the old pair of figures and shall find that its responses to the 
“squares are less accurate than before; it makes more mistakes. However, 
‘after a while the octopus responds on most occasions correctly to 
each figure. 

We can now introduce a third pair, say a aisle circle and a black 
- one, and. teach the animal to respond by attacking one of these but 
not the other. Again there may be confusion over the old figures, but 
finally a state is reached in which the animal will make the right 
response to any one of the six figures on about eight out of ten 
occasions. So there must be six records or representations stored within 
the nervous system, at least partly distinct. Yet they all occupy the 
same brain and probably any given nerve cell is involved in carrying 
several of them. While these records are being ‘ printed ’, as we may 


say, on the brain, the animal makes mistakes in identifying the figures — 
it has already learned. When six figures have been learned the response — 


is less accurate than it was with ron two. 


mae 
of. sates bbe? nerve vale 1 tlie pehavionts 
is not determinate. It is found that cutting out a part of the mechanism 
involved does not remove the memory. The brain therefore does not 
_ always carry its messages along exactly the same pathways. This makes 

it difficult to compare with even our most elaborate calculating machines 
in which, if you press any given set of buttons, you will always get the 


if there is a fault in any one pathway. However, mathematicians and 
_ impossible to forecast the behaviour of a given unit; and yet we can say 
~a great deal about the probable behaviour of the whole aggregate. Such 


statistical methods will certainly have to be used to describe the 
operations of nervous systems. 


A ‘Neurotic’ Kakinal? 


- Same result, if the machine is working right, or a wildly wrong result 


physicists have long been accustomed to deal with systems in which it is” 


of such a system c 


Brot it receives shocks ¢ or not. The octopus has lost the reco ) 
association of the figures with shocks. eit Mee, 
‘Perhaps the most interesting feature of the structure of this verte 
lobe is that it sends its message back into the optic lobe, _ from which © 
it originally came. So it seems that the vertical lobe serves 5 to print the - 


_ memories more precisely by sending them round in a circle. The repre- 4 


If we try to make an octopus discriminate between two ates that 


vay . differ only slightly we see the statistical working of the system very 
_ clearly. A good pair of figures to use is a square shown to the animal 
tg with its edges yertical and horizontal and the same square presented 


on edge, which we see as a diamond. If the octopus gets shocks from 
. one of these and food when it attacks the other, it will for many 


4 vs trials attack them indiscriminately. Then, gradually, a slight tendency — 


to attack the one more often than the other appears. In every ten 


trials there may be seven attacks on the square shown square and” 
three on the one shown as a diamond that gives shocks. This condition — 


as may then continue for many days, the octopus getting neither better 
nor worse at it. One cannot forecast what it will do on any one trial 
bg - but you can safely bet on the proportion of attacks over a number 
a of trials. Some octopuses presented with a difficult discrimination-such 
as this cease to come out at all. We can express this by saying that 

~ both the figures have become associated with the shock, or more 
picturesquely that the octopus has become ‘neurotic’ 

come out. I prefer the first method of stating it because it shows that 

: there is nothing especially mysterious about such behaviour. If the 
pry octopus system is slightly biased in the direction of ‘no attack’, then 


me ___ would be good policy for a relatively unprotected animal like an 
---__— octopus. If it results in the animal getting no food, then other types 
of behaviour appear, such as trying to get out of the tank between the 


a trials, but that is another story. 

in If we are to understand how these systems for setting up associations 
work we must study the nervous system itself. From the back of the 
“ eye of an octopus a great number of nerve fibres lead to a part of the 
-_—__— brain, the optic lobe, containing a vast number of cells. Within this 


Jobe bundles of nerve fibres run in all directions. Each fibre bringing 
signals from one part of the retina is thus connected with a number 
we of the cells of the lobe. Moreover, these connections run in all direc- 
tions in an irregular manner. Activity at any one point thus produces 
activity spreading away in all directions. When any pattern of light is 
thrown on the retina, as when, say, a square is presented, a most 


_ of the octopus, making the animal either come out to attack-or retreat. 
We have seen that when an unfamiliar figure appears there is about a 


connected up in an irregular way this is to be expected. The signals 
| from the eye will be equally likely to make the cells of the optic lobe 
& _ produce the output leading to ‘ attack’ or ‘no attack’. Each time that 
the animal receives food or a shock, however, the situation in the optic 
3 lobe is altered. A further influence is brought to bear on the particular 
set of cells that have been excited and some process of memory records 
the association ofeach pattern of excitation with either food or shock. 
But these optic lobes are not the only part concerned in setting up 
the memory records. From them other nerve fibres run to a region that 
has as its sole known function the setting up of memories. Its proper 
name is the vertical lobe but we may without undue exaggeration call 
it the memory lobe. If we remove this lobe from an octopus that has 
_Jearned to react correctly to, say, black and white circles, we find that 


- often comes out to attack the figure from which it receives shocks. If 
the: lobe is removed from an untrained octopus it will then be found 


—— 


fifty-fifty chance that the octopus will attack it. If the nerve cells are 


aie responses become much less reliable than before:“In particular it» 


_ are many types of them in existence. What is new ab 
_ machine ‘is that it uses, 80 tere 5 copssias i bea 


and will not . 


with two nearly similar figures it will learn to attack neither. This — 


complicated system of interactions must be set up among the cells — 
of this optic lobe. From this lobe, nerve fibres lead away to the nerye ~ 
cells that control the muscles of the eight arms and swimming organs - 


reasonable to suppose that each time the record is passed through one 


sentation of some outside object that appears on the retina is thus first 
recorded in the optic lobe. The vertical lobe makes a record of what 1 
is-in the optic lobe and then sends it back again to the latter, It is 
of the lobes: some change occurs in the cells to Fa ares the record more : 
permanent. — = 
It is not known what changes in the polls are involved. but physio. 
logists are beginning to work at this problem. It can be attacked — 
in another way by making. model nerve cells and connecting them 
up in appropriate ways, as has been done by Mr. W. K. Taylor at _ 
University College. With modern’ electronic techniques it is possible 
to make a unit that reproduces the relevant electrical properties of a 
nerve cell. These model cells: can be connected up so as to activate — 
each other just as the real ones do. Unfortunately, the electronic equip- : 
ment required is relatively bulky..To imitate a nerve cell that in real 
life is a tenth of a millimetre across we require a whole shelf of radio 
valves, condensers, and so on. Obviously, therefore, it is difficult at 
present to make a machine thar closely imitates the brain, with its F 
millions of cells. Nevertheless i it is possible to go some way. Mr. Taylor’ 34 
machine has nine receiving channels, comparable with, say, nine cells ; 
of the retina. These are connected with sixteen model nerve cells 
according to the principles that we have been considering, which involve — 
what we may call a random factor. In order to decide whether to join , 
up any two units, a process essentially like that of spinning a coin is 
used. The result is that every receiving cell is connected with some _ 
of the model nerve cells and each of the latter is stimulated by several — 
of the receptors. Moreover the nerve cells are connected with each other 
on the same principles. Two further ingoing channels correspond to 
food_and shock, and the whole apparatus has two possible outputs, — } 


registering what we may call an attack « or ‘retreat. a ~ F 
4 \ 
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Simulation and Stimulation. hs ORES FN eo 


The machine is trained essentially like an octopus. The s nine ingoing : 
channels are arranged in three rows of three, so that by activating one~ 
set of them we can simulate the letter L and with another a letter T. 
Say we stimulate the five channels that Tepresent L we find that the 
machine has an equal chance of activating the ‘ attack’ or “retreat” 
outputs. If it does the former we ‘ reward ’ it by pressing the appropriate | & 
button. Conversely, with the letter T we give “punishment ’ by a stimu- 4 
lus equivalent to a shock. For the first few Presentations responses will a 
be more or less at random, but gradually more ‘attacks ’ will be made — 
when L is shown, more ‘retreats’ with T. The machine has thus 
come to store representations of these two figures, exactly as an octopus — 
does. It will carry this memory for a time that depends upon the ~ 
properties that we give to the model nerve cells. If it has been left to 
forget for a while, say two hours, it will make several mistakes but 
then’ will learn again more quickly than at first, just as an animal - 
or man would do. If we leave it longer still, its memory will fade 
away altogether but we could, in principle, prevent this if we made 
connections permanent after they had been used a sufficient number — 
of times, which may perhaps happen in the body by a process of growth. — 
The duration of persistence of the memory could presumably bee 
increased by introducing a self-re-exciting ‘circuit comparable 
of the vertical lobe, which would be. iycrees to pass 
pattern through over and over again. La a eel 

The idea of a machine that remembers $ not 
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f nerve cells that are used by the nervous system. At the moment it 
an perform only certain rather simple operations because of the diffi- 
y of providing it with a sufficient number of model nerve cells. One 
af its main uses at present is to test whether given theories of cerebral 
ctivity are correct, and perhaps what is even more important is the 
The Englishness of English Art 
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“OU will have asked yourself more than once in-the course 
of these lectures, and you have a right to ask me at the 
beginning of this last of the series: ‘ What is the good of all 
this? Where -does it lead us?’ I have presented to you a 
number of qualities and shown where they appear in English art and 
dccasionally in other fields of English life. I hope I have convinced 
you that they are English and in what way they are English. But so 
many of them seem to 


contradict _ each _ other. maga 
What, then, does it add ’ 
up to? 


_ My answer is briefly— 
much too  briefly—this. 
First of. all; you must 
expect polarities, as I 
warned you at the outset. 
National character much 
more than individual 
character is bound to be 
composed of seeming con- 
tadictions. I have analysed 
in greater detail those 
between= Decorated and 
Perpendicular. You may 
now ask why Decorated 
appeared When it did, and 
why Perpendicular _ ap- 
peared when it did. It is 
pot too difficult to give 
one sort of answer to this 
question. Overriding all 
national differences, each 
period and each phase in 
the whole of European or 
western history of the last 


Precinct of St. Paul’s Cathedral: 


spirit. That spirit in each 
country calls up certain national qualities at any given moment and 
s no use for others. So Decorated in 1300 and Perpendicular in 1400- 
1500 are the specifically English expressions of European situations. 
But I trust you will grant me that in these lectures’ Ihave gone one 
step further. I have tried to show that the seeming contradictions 
tween Decorated and Perpendicular are not really contradictions. In 
ite of appearances, the two styles have certain basic things in common, 
just as Blake and Constable have, or Hogarth and Reynolds. Among 
ch basic qualities I have referred to the curiously negative attitude 
the English to the display of the body, to the grand gesture and the 
d manner, to the kneading, as I called it, of mass or space. I have 
tried to show how the forms in which English art expresses itself 
be associated with such ubiquitous yet impalpable qualities as 
ogicality, detachment, or rationalism. : 
I call them ubiquitous, because they pervade English expression in 
e arts. They may be ubiquitous today but have they always been? 
‘his is a curious problem which I have touched on in my first talk. 
some of the English qualities which are now considered permanent 
re quite’ recent, the work in fact of Dr. Arnold and Ruskin and of 
ueen Victoria and Prince Albert’s exemplary domestic life. The cruelty 
the eighteenth century—to children, to the insane, to the poor if 
the law—is beyond belief now. The grossness, the jollity, 
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use of the machine to stimulate us to new thoughts about how brains 
operate. By this reciprocal stimulation there is a good chance that we 
shall ultimately solve two of our most important problems; namely, 
how to make our brains work better and how to make machines that 
will do some of our brainwork for us. . ‘ 
—From a talk in the Third Programme 


- 


aes The Genius of the Place 


The last of seven Reith Lectures by NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


and. public corruption of the eighteenth century are equally uncomfort- 
able reminders of how recent our standards of ethics in small as well 
as large things really are. ; 

. Yet there exist, on the other hand, the many instances I have quoted 
in these lectures of typically English traits of today which occur, as early 
as the Anglo-Saxon, the Norman, the Plantagenet age—the lively 
reporting of observed facts, angularity, thinness, a distrust of extremes, 
and so on. There is noth- 
ing conclusive here. You 
cannot expect, in dealing 
with a nation, to find 
permanently fixed qualities 
appearing and reappear- 
ing at permanently fixed 
moments, and if I have 
succeeded in proving that, 
I have certainly fulfilled 
one task I had set myself. 
But perhaps you~ are 
entitled to. expect a little 
more than that, -some 
attempt at answering the 
question as to what par- 
ticular aspects of English- 
ness in my opinion are to 
the fore today, and what, 
by their means, England 
might achieve for her own 
benefit and perhaps for 
that of other nations as 
well. 

To do that means that 
we must go back to what 
I have told you about 
landscape gardens and the 
theory behind them—the 
theory of the flowing line, 
the. more general aesthetic theory of surprise and concealment, the 
way the Picturesque is tied up with English outdoor life, and 
ultimately the even more general British philosophy of liberty and 
liberalism. 

But there is yet one more aspect of the Picturesque which has to 
come in at this stage. I will introduce you to it by another passage 
from Pope. It follows immediately after the lines I quoted in my last 
talk. This is how Pope continues : 

Consult the genius of the place in all 

' That tells the waters or to rise or fall 

Or helps th’ambitious hill the heavens to scale 

Or scoops in circling theatres the vale. . 

Calls in the country, catches opening glades, 

Joins willing woods, and varies shades from shades. 
There you have an extensive programme of improvements typical of 
what eighteenth-century landowners did indeed do. As you see from 
the details which Pope enumerates, all they did and nearly all con- 
temporary theory concerns the garden and the grounds. You find, in 
addition, the occasional eighteenth-century model village, and the 
occasional remark in the books on village design. On the town there is, 
to all intents and purposes, nothing. 

Yet to us today the problem of improvements in towns, including the 
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_ towns or new parts of 


wns matters much; planning in priv: te er und: 


re a little. It is my contention that the English theory of the Picturesque, fi. th 


sr, as you may now just as well say, the traditional, national, English 
planning theory, has an extremely important message. To appreciate it 
to the full I would ask you to remember the first words of the passage 
from Pope which I have just quoted: ‘ Consult the genius of the place 
in all’. The genius of the place, the gemius loci, is, if you put it in 
modern planning terms, the character of the site, and the character of 
the site in a town or city is not only the geographical but also the 
historical, social, and especially the aesthetic character. You want to 
_ plan for-the City of London. What is the visual character of the City? 
Or of the centre of tet or of Blandford? Or of any town 
oe anywhere? 


Each rom on Its Own Merit 
This kind of consideration i is to me something profoundly English: 
iS it is to treat each place ‘on its own merit ’, just as each political 
situation is taken on its own merit, or each case at the Ministry of 
Pensions (or so we hope). To cast our net yet wider, ‘each case on-_ 
its own merit’ is the application of the principle of tolerance, a 
principle firmly established in England by the unbloody revolution of 
1688 and by John Locke. Locke’s first Letter of Tolerance came out 
x in 1689. Twelve years later Queen Anne presented one of the principal 
iN: beams for the building of the still surviving synagogue in Bevis Marks, 
and the architect, a Quaker, presented his fee to the congregation. 
pe, That is English, and that is why the first of Voltaire’ s Letters. on the 
English is about the Quakers. 
~~. _In planning and architecture today ‘each case on its own merit’ is. 
Pat the functional approach. I do not understand that term ‘ functional’ to 
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apply to utilitarian needs only, but to include ideal needs as well. If, in — 


_ this sense, present-day urban situations are treated functionally—taking 
into consideration what is practical for the walker as. well as the driver, 
for the man in a hurry and-the man with leisure to stand and stare, 
for the shopper on foot and from the car, and also for those who- 


result would not look like Versailles, with symmetry enforced on streets 
_ and buildings. The informal: it is a better term than the irregular; 
for the regulae; the rules, are not absent, they are only of a subtler 
kind. The informal is at the same time the practical and the English. 
To quote Voltaire once more, this time apropos Shakespeare: ‘It 
seems that up to now the English have only produced irregular beauties 
Their political genius resembles a closely grown tree planted by 
‘ nature, throwing out a thousand branches here and there and growing 
lustily and without rules. It dies if you try to force its nature and 
trim it like the gardens of Marly ’. 
_. Finally, a passage from another eighteenth-century writer, Sir Joshua 
_ Reynolds. It will be a surprise to those who remember what I said and 
quoted of Reynolds some time ago. So far he has only appeared to you 
as the rationalist and the paver of academic doctrine. Now here he 
is on architecture: ; 

It may not be amiss for the Architect to take advantage sometimes 
of . . . accidents, to follow where they lead, and to improve them, 
rather than always to trust to a regular plan... . The forms and 
turnings of the streets of London and other old towns are produced-by 
accident, without any original plan or design, but they are not always 
the less pleasant to the walker or spectator on that account. On the 
contrary, if the city had been built on the regular plan of Sir 
‘Christopher Wren, the effect might have been, as we know it in some 
new parts of the town, rather unpleasing; the uniformity might have 
produced weariness. 

These new parts of London of which Reynolds speaks in 1786 must 
be the west end from Portland Place to Portman Square. We do not 
find them wearisome, or we would not, if Londoners had left them 
alone instead of interfering with them by incongruous additions. On 
_ the other hand, what other term than ‘ wearisome uniformity ’ would 
the visually sensitive choose for the High Victorian terraces of South 
Kensington and of nearly all the inner suburbs of London, let alone 
of the slums of the industrial north? Yet both are the outcome of — 
liberty—and that shows how careful we must be in this juggling with 
terms. The planning of Bath is liberty in the sense of the most imagina- 
tive irregularity; South Kensington and the terraces of back-to-back | 
_ houses are liberty in the sense of Jaissez-faire, that is a refusal to 

‘interfere even with those set upon blighting acres upon acres of the 
pe fowi: with their unimaginative regularity. — iy 
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want to enjoy the looks and the feel of where they live and work—the ~ 


vented her from checking the fatal effe 


crpllccciegs of the nate ee neiety to Ge ad of 
provision of footpaths, and so on. But they failed in no 
garden cities in so far as they neither were nor wanted to be | truly urban. 

Yet Bath under the two John Woods had already shown how, with 
_ the material of terraces of tall as well as small houses, of squares and 
crescents and circuses; varied planning in urban terms could be 
achieved, and variety and surprise, those visual blessings, obtained. 
_ John Nash, in his ingenious treatment of Regent Street and Regent’s 

Park, succeeded even better. Here again was urban scale, variety and 
surprise in the bend and turns and well-placed accents of the street, 
combination of grand terraces and lush park, an area of picturesque 
cottages behind, called Park Village, and so on. So here is plenty 
of precedent to make use of i in our situation today: not by copying 
but by applying - the same principles, the same great ees 
principles. 
__ The situation in lanai in all countries wie ale for two See 
in particular, both totally neglected by the nineteenth century: the 
replanning of city centres to. make them efficient as well as agreeable 
places to work in, and the planning of new balanced towns, satellite 
towns, New Towns, which really are towns. For a town is a unity sui 
generis and not an accumulation of garden suburbs with an occasional 
shopping centre as an urban enclave and a trading estate along the 
railway. Planning is of course largely a matter of economics, sociology, 
traffic engineering and traffic organisation, and so on, but it is also a 
_ visual matter, and if in the end the city centre or new town does not 
make you visually happy—not only in its buildings but as an urban 
whole—tt i is a failure. | ; 

I am being carried away into. propaganda! but I am in fact close 
to my subject. The New Town built and the obsolete centre of the 
old town rebuilt are urgent problems for all countries, but what I have 
said about . English: character shows that no country is aesthetically 
‘better provided than England to solve it and thereby leave its imprint 
on other countries. If English planners forget about the straight axes 
and the artificially symmetrical facades of the Academy, and really set 
out to design functionally, that is Englishly, they will succeed. There 
are, in fact, promising omens in many places already: the consistent 
policy of The Architectural Review over the last twelve years and more, 
resulting in sketch plans for the City, the area round thé Houses of 
Parliament, and several small towns; Sir Hugh Casson’s and Mr. 
‘Misha Black’s layout of the 1951 exhibition on the south bank of 
the Thames; then the Holden and Holford plan for the City of London; 
the new L.C.C. and Holford plans for the Barbican area in the north 
part of the City; Sir Hugh Casson’s plans for the Faculty of Arts 
precinct of Cambridge University; and—in the flesh as it were—certain 
parts of Harlow New Town by Mr. Frederick Gibberd and some of 
the new housing estates of the L.C.C. by Dr. Leslie Martin and. his 
department. 

These are the things eagerly studied by architects from abroad, but 
they are also things that still need support from the very 
quarters, as well as from all of us, against ignorance and shortsighted- 
ness, and against the stupid prejudice that any newfangled ideas which 
_ would give London, or your own city, a modern and worthy. centre 

must be outlandish. You see now, I hope, how F hatanetty eg 
ney are. 
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houses, ‘Neo-Georgian villas, and the dead, dull, inert classical 
ival, classical ré-revival of the new government offices off Whitehall ? 
Conservatism can have two causes, and one is inertia or tiredness, while 
the other may well be reasonableness and the wish to see a thing tried 
put before one commits oneself to it. Besides, England has not always 
been conservative. She was not conservative at the time of Elizabeth I, 
and she was not conservative in the Industrial Revolution. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, still in 1856, treated the English as the leaders of inventive- 
fess and enterprise in the world. ‘It is England’, he wrote, ‘ whose 
Spinion is waited. for on the merit of-a new inyention’. Who would 
say that so categorically now? Not that the practical capabilities and 
the stamina of.the nation have decayed. I may have mentioned them 
too little in these lectures, but then my subject was art, and this par- 
ticular English trait does not often get opportunities of manifesting 
itself in art. In fact it manifests itself-every so often in anti-art, I mean 
in an attitude hostile to the imaginative element in art? But today—and 
this is my point—the traditional English practical soundness has once 
more a great chance. I have shown how Englishness might~benefit the 
whole urban scene. Now I want to suggest that Englishness could also 
contribute to humanising a : 
rational, very intellectual style 
of designing buildings. I say 
humanising, not prettifying 
Or watering down. However; 
that can be so only if the 
conservatism of inertia does 
not get the better of another, 
more constructive, conserva- 
tism which insists on carrying 
on from the Crystal Palace 
and the suspension bridge, 
from Wedgwood’s eighteenth- 
century dinner-ware, and 
from Hardwick Hall. 


Is that special pleading? It 
may well be, and I do not 
mind, for the moment, if it 
is. For what you will, I hope, 
take home from these lectures 
is that categories worked out 
honestly .by the historian are 
neither meant to provide nor 
capable of providing a divin- 
ing rod for the future. It 
would be fatal to exclude 
exploration and experiment because this, that, and thé other has not 
been English in the past.. Perhaps what has been the plight of the 
modern architect in England, and still is, is the conflict between the 
sense of adventure in the individual and the sturdy resistance to adven- 
fure in the multitude represented by councils and committees. 

But what is the plight of the modern painter and sculptor? There 
the case is different. It is, first of all, an international plight, that of 
i man without an accepted function and hence without a public. The 
footlessness of fine art today has often been commented on and com- 
plained of. Remedies do not, to my mind, lie within purely national 
capabilities. They have to be ideological and do not concern us here. But 
it can perhaps be said that, if English painting today does not seem 
fo have much to offer to the world at large, the reason is that the 
Moment is once again, as we have come across them in the past, one 
Mf a clash between the spirit of the age and-Englishness. Painting is 

| the expression of conflict now, of extreme dissatisfaction, of violent 
fevolt. The Englishman’s conflicts are still handled politely between a 
ing party and Her Majesty’s Opposition; there is no disparate 
satisfaction, no risk of revolt. That benefits us all; but it does not 
benefit the artist who, in this century, if he is a true artist, is driven to 
xpress the fact that western civilisation, and indeed survival, are both 
1 utter peril. 
Yet—and this takes me back again to the problems which we have 
2et in these lectures—there is Mr. Henry Moore, and with him England 
boast the greatest living sculptor. The greatest living sculptor, as 
product of the most unsculptural nation. I made this point before, I 
to make it again, because it underlines the impossibility of pro- 
ing by means of historically discovered data. But, after all, Henry 
pore was not a more improbable thing to happen than William Blake 

mg between Gainsborough and Constable, or the Decorated style 
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coming between the Early English and the Perpendicular. The irrational 
element is there in England, more often latent than patent, and more 
often patent in poétry than in painting and architecture, but it may 
reappear any day in the visual arts and throw up a man of genius. 

2 % % 

Many of you will ask whether this whole series of lectures has no 
other ‘message than the one in the field of visual planning. But a his- 
torian’s lectures cannot have much of a message, or else they cease to 
be historiography. However, in thinking over what else in the nature 
of a message you might be able to distil-out of what I have told you, I 
thought it could perhaps be this: 

Please get to know the history of English art, and, if I say that, I 
include the Middle Ages, and I include architecture. Get to know them, 
because knowing them would not reduce but increase your estimate 
of English capabilities. You will agree your estimate is very low now. 
England has a veritable inferiority complex about her art in the past 
as well as her prospects in art. I feel sure Englishmen are more likely 
to make a pilgrimage to Amiens than to Lincoln. But they should know 
Lincoln; and they should remember that England was far ahead of 
~ the rest of Europe at the time 

of the Venerable Bede, “in 
illumination as well: as the 
sculpture of the High Crosses; 
that the art and civilisation 
of Charlemagne’s court ac- 
cepted inspiration from 
Britain; that Norman archi- 
tecture in England was, if 
not ahead, certainly not be- 
hind the principal French 
schools; and that the creation 
of Gothic structure in royal 
France received its greatest 
stimulus, even if indirect 
stimulus, from Durham; that 
the Early English style of the 
thirteenth century was very 
different from the French 
High Gothic but architectur- 
ally, at least in its best works, 
such as Lincoln, not inferior; 
that English Decorated archi- 
tecture of about 1300 was 
far more brilliant than any 
contemporary architecture 
anywhere else and English 
illumination of the same time at least as fine as any anywhere else; that 
English Perpendicular architecture was an eminently original and 
telling creation, that Elizabethan architecture also was as original and 
as telling as that of France, the Netherlands, and Germany; and so on 
to Constable and Turner. 

When Constable’s. pictures were on the point of leaving for the 
exhibition of 1824 in Paris, his friend Archdeacon Fisher wrote: 
‘English boobies. who dare not trust their own eyes will discover your 
merits when they find you admired in Paris’. That is true to this day, 
and although English painting has not since been in the. vanguard in 
Europe, Roger Fry had in my opinion no right to call the English school 
“a minor school’. He was, admittedly, talking of painting only and 
of the last two centuries at that, but then that. was just the mistake. 
To get a fair notion of what English art is capable of, everything from 
the illuminated manuscripts of. the Early Middle Ages to William 
Morris’ designs and. the planning of precincts and buildings today must 
be included. 

These lectures were an invitation to you to do so and to consider 
what you have seen and read about, not only historically—that is, as 
so many examples of so many styles; but also nationally—that is, as 
the examples of a national art and architecture which is all your own— 
or, will you give me leave to say, our own?—Home Service 


Dr. Pevsner’s Reith Lectures are to be published in book form early in 

the new year under the title of The Englishness of English Art by the 

Architectural Press, price about 16s. 
3 


Physics and Philosophy, the first Robert Grosseteste Memorial Lecture, 
delivered on May 21, 1955, in the Chapter House of Lincoln Cathedral 
by Lord Cherwell, has been published by the Oxford University Press, 
price 2s, 6d. 
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T is at this season that the public interest in works of art becomes 

intense; crowds gather to enjoy the latest exhibitions and, it may 

be, to appraise the skill of those who form them. The medium 

which commands such widespread and enthusiastic attention 
abounds in possibilities. Severely conditioned by a given picture space, 
it yet enjoys the advantages of sculpture, it can be used to exploit 
innumerable dramatic devices and a great variety of effects in light, 
colour, and surface quality, nor does it disdain the assistance of mobiles. 
Richness, richness of workmanship and texture, abounds and yet, 
despite the manifestly frantic exertions of the artists, there is, in the 
galleries that I have 
visited, a strange 
poverty of invention. 
The familiar icono- 
graphy: snow and 
frost, reindeer, ever- 
greens, silver bells 
and the like does not 
seem to lend itself 
to any conception of 
real. brilliance. We 
have yet to find a 
great native genius 
in the art of window 
dressing. But what 
an opportunity there 
is for talent. Watch 
the multitudes by 
night: they pass 
reverently in the 
gloom from shrine 
to glowing shrine; 
they gaze, with an 
attention seldom ob- 
servable in picture 
galleries, at hand- 
bags, cutlery, hot-water bottles, and, above all, at those glamorous, 
serene, idealised figures which represent the goddesses of fashion; and 
really they get little for their pains beyond a certain stylish glitter. 
Surely, with such means and such possibilities, more might be accom- 
plished. More is, I think, accomplished in Parisian windows. In France 
the artist is more readily consulted and acknowledged. 

Here, while aesthetic harlotry flourishes before the pavements of the 
West End, the London Group must hide its respectability in the east. 
The Whitechapel Art Gallery is in no way a contemptible place, but 
how Paris would stare at the notion of banishing her Indépendants 
from their important situation in the centre of the capital. The journey 
to Whitechapel should be made, for this is, indeed, a very respectable 
exhibition and one that it is pretty nearly impossible to describe. The 
visitor will soon discover Mr. Robert Medley’s handsome ‘ Antique 
Room’ and his, to my mind, more satisfying ‘Street Scene’, Miss 
Jontzen’s accomplished but dangerously pretty ‘ Girl with a Bird’, Mr. 
Anthony Fry’s fine landscape, and Mr. Lowry’s ‘Going to School’; 
he should look also at the works of Mr. Lynton Lamb, Mr. Bernard 
Adeney, Miss Nina Hamnett, and a great many others. The standard 
is high. 

Considering the other exhibitions, those that I am able to write 
about, I can think of only one picture that has compelled my long and 
excited attention. It is an early work by Camille Pissarro, now hanging 
in the Lefevre Gallery. Painting in sombre colours and making much 
use of his palette knife the artist has, with astonishing truth, described 
the flat meadows which lay before him. The expanse receives addi- 
tional solidity from a road which makes a firm angle with the receding 
parallels of the fields; the road is flanked by an avenue of trees and 
upon it two figures; whose dull red clothes are reniiniscent of Corot, 
mark the extent and enliven the dirty acid green of the grass. In the 
background there is a change of direction, wooded hills rise gently 


* Bords de la Marne en Hiver 


’: oil painting by Pissarro, from the exhibition at the Lefevre Gallery 


but grandly before a wintry sky and against them a hamlet, its principal 
buildings sharply illuminated, stands firm and square upon the plain. 
I wish that these words could give any notion of the gravity, the simple 
painterly solidity of this noble work. It is not only a good but an 
instructive picture. Compare it with ‘Les Meules’, painted by the same 
artist and also at the Lefevre. Here we have the same perfectly. solid 
structure but we ‘see it, so to speak, only by inference; the surface is 
broken by a shower of sunlight, by pure cadmiums and luminou: 
purplish blues and greens, the accidents of light would have destroyed 
the form if the artist had not first achieved so perfect an understanding 
of the shapes of 
landscape. 

I would recom- 
mend an examina- 
tion of this picture 
to the young paint- 
ers whose work is 
now to be seen 
at Messrs. Wilden- 
stein’s. Of these 
Mr. Morton Colville: 
Mr. Bernard Gay, 
Mr. Geoffrey Gen- 
ever, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Hallé seem the 
most promising. Mr. 
Genever, whose work 
is very unequal and 
who sometimes con- 
tains his shapes 
within an _ insensi- 
tive black line, the 
dangers of which 
have, I _ think. 
escaped him, and 
Mr. Hallé, who dis- 
covers lovely passages of colour without quite knowing what to make 
of them, would do well to look at the way in which Pissarro’s values 
are bound in an unbroken chain, right across the picture, and consider 
how much he can do with how little colour. 

A restricted palette need not be recommended to Miss Sheila Fell. 
whose murky, sad, mysterious landscapes are at the Beaux Arts Gallery. 
Miss Fell is a talented painter with a real, though a decidedly odd, 
sense of form—she sometimes appears to translate the convexities of 
her native mountains into concavities and cannot always contain het 
very remarkable passages of drawing within a unified system. Mr. 
Derick Greaves (in the same gallery) is a most accomplished and 
ambitious artist; he is, indeed, willing to attempt the impossible—for 
to prevent a large canvas, one third of which recedes into shadow and 
the remainder of which is almost flat, from breaking into two parts 
is not possible. Nevertheless this painter has achieved a great deal; 
his smaller canvases are particularly interesting. 

At the Hanover Gallery are works by Hans Tisdall, a painter who 
trifles agreeably with-disembodied forms, and at the "Mayor Gallery 
paintings by Claude Bertman, paintings too pretty to be taken very 
seriously and too unpretentious to deserve severe criticism. I wish 
Mlle. Bertman could be given a free hand with the windows of some 
of our West End stores.. 


‘London will soon be resplendent with advertisements . . . Hensel has 
laid siege to the city’, wrote Aubrey Beardsley in The New Review in 
1894. An interesting retrospective view of the result of that prophecy may 
be gained by a visit to the R.B.A. Galleries in Suffolk Street. S Starting 
with George Pipeshank (1876) the achievements of poster design in the 
hands of artists may be followed through Millais team Harr 
Furniss, Phil May, Tom Browne, John Hassall, B; Willie 
Nicholson, Heath Robinson, and Kauffer up to the welhknowa ti 

the present day. ‘ Le 
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XTREME~ oe ee is dae 
“Mycenaean society we see mirrored in the tablets from Pylos 
_and Knossos. This was a society planned, supervised, and 
recorded in minute detail by a palace bureaucracy. Scholars 


ry and administrative centre controlling at least the—eastern 
loponnese. This is evident from the system of roads which radiate 


m_actual-records that Pylos was equally the capital of a large stretch 
of the western Peloponnese. Again and again in these documents we find 
nee a airing of nine ee mis, and these are evidently the nine 


: ae which = survived in Homer, for he mentions in the Catalogue 
4 Ships nine towns belonging to Nestor’s Pylos. There can be little 
foubt that Pylos was the seat of a pe with a firm control of be affairs 
f his om ao I 


ay 
os 


A Bierotc ‘Society Sere es, tae ae 
Homeric society, too, was certainly Resarchic’ in structure. Agamem- 


vas jealously circumscribed. He had to consult a council of chiefs, kings 


ing, which is pagalleles among robe TedecEeopeaee AER Both 
he Supreme King and the vassal kings had a personal retinue of 
‘Companions ” like the old Scandinavian hird. We can now give new 
Zision to this picture of heroic Society. | Fiz 
‘he basis of ancient economy is Gsiiculrares anit oe our understand- 
I of the social structure it is all-important to know who possessed 
he land and what conditions governed | its tenure and use. Hitherto we 
ave had to piece together some notion of Heroic Greece from the 
icattered incidental hints given in the I/iad and Odyssey. The Iliad is 
course a war poem, but every now and again Homer opens a window 
ring on to the workaday world which lies behind the struggle for 
roy and the quarrels of the kings. For instance, when Hector is leading 
e attack on the wall-protecting the Greek ships and the two sides are 
ocked in battle, Homer suddenly introduces a simile. He compares the 
scene to two men with measuring rods in their hands wrangling over 
e boundary stones which mark off their strips in a common field—a 


description of the shield made for Achilles by the divine craftsman 


visions of the land. Large cattle graze in the water-meadows.”° The 
rable is divided into two. We see the large field with many plough 
s and the workers getting _a drink at the end of the furrow. Con- 
rasted with this ‘open field’ is. the demesne land of the king, who 
ds and supervises as his ‘cut’, his share, of land is harvested. The 
upland pastures are grazed by sheep. a 

" Scholars have worked and differed over these scattered hints. But 
iow we have a clearer picture, for the archives of Pylos have preserved 
number of most valuable documents bearing on this key question of 
land tenure. It is clear that the king, the anax, is distinct from the 
war-leader ‘who occupies the second position in the social hierarchy. 
Both get a ‘cut’ of land, a temenos. This distinction between the two 
ces is paralleled in Germanic society. And we may recall at this 
int that scholars in the past have constantly found in Germanic 
Ol iety the most illuminating analogies for the elucidation of Homeric 


were, a part of God. As such he secured the good will of the 
ine powers. In times of great misfortune he might even be sacrificed. 


ean “ oa leader of these ae . The various 


oe rhe ao of | two talks by L. 


keynote avemes 


ago reached the conclusion that Mycenae had been an important — 


om the Lion Gate. But direct testimony was lacking. Now we know > 


ion is a king of kings. His function was to lead in war. But his power 
to say to another: 


heir own sci like mez an aed were his savassals, oe and . 


the ‘Spear’ 
_warrior ‘a man of the burden’ 
inconceivable that two peoples should have independently hit on ae 


ost important piece of evidence for land-tenure. Then, again, the - 


ephaestus includes vignettes of early Greek society. We see the chief 


ociety. The Germanic king was a creature of a higher order—he was, 


the ‘ luck i of $e tribe's was concerned there was no substitute | 


r qualities. What i is of interest is that the Mycenaean term trans- 


Gefmanic terms For this office were Latinised as dux, the origin of our 
‘duke’. 


distinguished between the functions of ‘ king’ and ‘ duke’. 


The greatest surprise has been the division of the rest of the land : 


in Pylos. It is clear that it was divided | into two main categories. The 


people, the demos, had ‘common’, or collective, land. Most important 


is the fact that the technical name for such land is etymologically related 
to our English word ‘home ’, and in early Germanic this word likewise 


designated the ‘collective village’. Not merely this, but the same word is pag 
found all over western Europe in closely related meanings. It is impos- _ 


sible to avoid the conclusion that the collective village was a western 


_ Indo-European institution: This is remarkable enough. But the holders 
of the other sort of land, the individual land held in severalty, at Pylos- 
were apparently warriors holding fiefs “under obligation to render mili- 
tary service. Most striking is the. fact that their technical name means - 


literally * a man of the burden’, and this is precisely the meaning 
of ‘baron’. So here, too, we have a remarkable resemblance between 
Germanic and Mycenaean society. — 


_ This is a crucial point. How are we to interpret these resemblances? ~ 
It would be no very remarkable thing to find that different societies 


if in fact one man were 
“I give you some land and you fight for me when 


arrange their affairs on a quid pro quo basis: 
the occasion arises’ 


very arbitrary matter, and it is here that the resemblances begin to 
count. A- warrior might be called ‘a man of the sword’ or ‘a man of 
quite independently in different societies. But to call a 
is an odd business indeed. In fact it is 


peculiar a way of naming their warrior class. 
Thus Mycenaean society included the equivalents of king, duke, and 
barons with individual feudal holdings, and on the other hand the 


people, or demos, holding their land collectively. This parallelism of 
‘structure by itself would be suggestive enough. But what is clinching — 


is the fact that the technical terms concerned are of the most archaic 


structure and the roots recur elsewhere in the Indo-European world at 


the corresponding places in the structure of social vocabulary. The 
conclusion is unavoidable. These institutions are not merely independent 
Germanic and Mycenaean evolutions. They must be ascribed to the 
parent Indo-European society, and this beyond any doubt must go back 


well into the third millennium B.c. 


Early Agriculturalists 


A society with such a complex system of land tenure evidently prac- 
tised a stable and highly organised agriculture. So we can turn to the 


_prehistorian and ask him about evidence for agricultural societies at 


this sort of date. One is surprised to hear from a distinguished authority, 
Professor Gordon Childe, that ‘a stable system of farming with the 
general use of the plough and the cultivation of regular, thoroughly 
cleared fields was not established until after 1300 B.c.’ The earliest 
evidence for such agriculture is to be found in the cultures of the 
Danube basin and the Balkans. The geographical location would fit 
admirably as the jumping-off place both for the Greeks in their invasion 
of Greece early in the second millennium and of the Hittites in their 
roughly contemporary invasion of Asia Minor. The Hittites, by the 


way, were also Indo-Europeans, and their land-tenure system and social © 


structure bear remarkable resemblances to the Mycenaean. Anyway, the 
location of the cradle land in Hungary or thereabouts could hardly be 
bettered. But 1300 B.c. is far too low a dating to square with the new 
evidence. It is later even than the accepted dating for the final destruc- 
tion of the Palace of Knossos in 1400 B.c. The new evidence makes it 
pretty certain that highly organised agriculture was practised by the 
Indo-Europeans well back into the third millennium B.c., that is a 
thousand years or more earlier than the suggested 1300 B.c. 

Pylian society certainly depended to a considerable extent on slave 


ae En ed Nia 


‘We can say, then, that both Germanic and Mycenaean ‘society — 


. Such feudal systems might be found from China 
to Peru without any necessary historical connection. But naming is a 


: & c 
Pans goats” we find ‘listed - ‘women and children. ‘This was certainly 
economy, but on a vastly larger scale than Homer suggests. ‘Nausicaa’s 
_ father Alcinous had fifty slave women in his house, some to grind corn 


eS establishment, for Odysseus, too, had fifty skilled women in his house, 
: ‘ho fewer than twelve being assigned to the grinding of corn. But the 


women with some 370 girls and 210 boys. The women are sometimes 

described by occupational labels as 

: etc. One class is simply described as ‘surplus °, 
“-wage- -labourers ’ and ‘ ancillaries ’. 

. These are sinister statistics. One wonders Nacee’ are the men. ait 

where did they get all the women. A partial answer is provided by the 

_ description of some groups of women by geographical epithets—such 

-as Cnidian, Milesian, Lemnian, Cytherian. ‘Homer writes in effect a 


_-- -- was offering restitution to’ Achilles, he promised ‘ seven skilled women, 
_- Lesbians, whom I chose when he took Lesbos ’. So it seems to me that 
these Pylian descriptions may be indirectly important historical evidence 

—do they mirror Mycenaean raids on Cnidos, Miletus, and so on? 
ee _ Miletus was, of course, one of the ,earliest sad eatin! Settlements 
ia established on the coast of Asia Minor. 

~~ +. And now for a tablet—a mere inventory Ricker for which I must 

for the moment accept personal responsibility. Perhaps I ought to state 

at this juncture that the tablets are very difficult to interpret. It is rather 
hs like listening to a telephone conversation in Chaucerian English spoken 
in a thick foreign accent with a lot of disturbance on the line. However, 
-_._- with this warning, I will chance my arm. The tablet in question appears 

+. “to me to read: ‘Pylos: Cretan women, obtained as booty. Women 28, 

— —~—s Girls 9, Boys 5°. If this interpretation is correct, the fact must have 

some- bearing on the relationship between Pylos and Crete at this 


fi 


____ Pylian raid on the island. © 
oe, But I want now to turn to another question. What happened at 
A _ Pylos? These tablets were among the last ever written in the palace 
- before its violent end. We have evidence that just before the end came 
the scribes had been making a consolidated land register from rough 
_ jottings which are also found. The burning of Nestor’s palace was 
_ merely one incident in the storm of fire which swept over the Aegean 
; and Asia Minor round 1200 B.c. Os wonders whether the palace 


‘OST modern legislatures hat two. Seah eats: veil: the 
revolutionary states, like the U.S.S.R., which claim to have 
broken with the bad old past, have a ‘bicameral legislature, 
i so that we find the Supreme Soviet composed of a Soviet 
of the Union and a Soviet of Nationalities. So strong is the urge towards 


body, breaks itself up into two parts, a Lagting of 38 members which 
is selected by the whole Storting, and an Odelsting in which the 
remaining 112 members of the Storting sit. On the other hand the 
states which have abolished their second Chambers have not usually 
been in the category of the revolutionary. New Zealand, though a 
progressive country, is politically fairly sedate; it abolished its second 
Chamber in 1950. Denmark, in much the ‘same category, did likewise 
in 1954. And it was radicalism rather than Bolshevism which in 1922 
led Queensland alone among the six states of Australia to abolish its 
second Chamber and Nebraska in 1937 alone among the forty-eight 
States of the United States to do the same. 
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_ I want here to discuss rather generally the place of second Chambers 
ee. in constitutional systems. In other words, this is not a lecture on the 
= reform of the House of Lords. Many harsh things have been said about 


that House since Lord Chesterfield called it ‘a hospital of incurables ” 
—though I should say that I have only the authority of Tom Paine 
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7 and others to spin and weave. Fifty was evidently the standard epic 
Pylian establishment far exceeds this. We have a large number of tablets — 
recording slave women and their children. I have counted up to 645. 


* sewing women ’, ‘ bath pourers * <5 
with a subdivision into 


‘translated as ‘Companion’. 


- commentary on these descriptions. For instance, when ‘Agamemnon Germanic term, the latinised form of which gives us our own worc 


_ time, towards the close of the thirteenth century B.C. It implies at least a ~ 


ee x Legislatures: Two Chambers | or One? | 


The fifth of six talks by K. G. WHEARE 1 <A as 


bicameralism that, in Norway, the Storting, which is elected as one 


regiment of Tros ’. Now Tros was, 
Troy. A strange name to find on th 


Gre 
mentioned say see Actes and Hector “crop 


where itp unit is hanes Next foliar a ‘bse oft nam 
officers, and then the sector to which the troops are posted i 
by two place-names. Finally comes the entry ‘Men 110’. 
_ After several paragraphs of this sort the document concludes with th 
statement ‘ With them is “ Companion ” Loukos Kusamenios’. You cat 
tell he is a grandee by. the fact that he is designated by the patronymi 
adjective, like Telamonios Ajax in Homer. What is of great interes 
is the fact that he is designated by: a title—a Greek word which I hav 
Here again it ‘corresponds ‘exactly to 4 


Count. Thus we have a Mycenaean king, a duke, . counts and barons 


_ and, of course, the ‘ home ’, the collective village. 


The military tablet links _up with another which contains Be the 
same indications of place. But this deals not with military matter 
but with the sacrifice of a single animal, presumably | a bull and possibh 
a black one, in each of. the sectors named i in the military order of battle 
It is tempting to conclude that danger was impending.in the area 
indicated and that the priests were to sacrifice - an animals ‘in each: plac 
to secure the goodwill of the gods before battle. — 

‘Whatever the truth of these suggestions, what i is ; certain is that thes 
tablets were among the last to be written in the palace. Pylos wai 
blotted from the face of the earth and the site was never again occupies 


_ by. human habitations. Homer knew about such happenings. He writes: 


_As when the smoke rising from a city reaches the bright sky far 
from an island that foemen beset, and the day long they contend ix 
2 grievous strife from their city wall. At sundown the beacon: fires blaz 
in rows and the glare reaches aloft for their neighbours to see in the 
hope that they will come in their ships and ward off their doom 
The recent discoveries have brought Pylos back from legend — int 
history. While much work remains to be done on its meagre archives 
we can say that what we have learned already may revolutionise ou 
ideas about early European society. Hitherto we have been dealin; 
with the scattered pieces of a fragmentary jigsaw puzzle. Pylos ha 
given us a glimpse of the cover on the box.—Third Programme 
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far asoribing this pha to Tard (chiescerficlay and Tom Paine is not ¢ 7 
reliable witness where the House of Lords is concerned: he called i 
an ‘ulcerated wen’. But times have changed even since Bagehot quote 
what he called ‘a severe though not unfriendly critic of our institutions 
who said that ‘the cure for admiring the House of Lords was to ‘ge 
and look at it’. I think myself in these days the opposite is the truth 


_ The cure for decrying the House of Lords is to go and look at it, for you 


see then that it does important work very well indeed. But the House ° 
Lords is unique. If it did not exist, you could not invent it. _ 

" When I speak of second Chambers I am in some danger of ambiguity 
because not all foreigners have been sensible enough to use the expres. 


_ sions first and second Chambers as we do in Britain or as" people do it 


the Commonwealth or in the United States. For us the first Chamber 
is the popularly elected assembly and the second Chamb 


one. In the United States or Australia, say, where both | bre 


popularly elected, it is the House of Representatives, a6 in pro. 
portion to population, which is the first Chamber, and the e Senate, 

each state is equally represented regardless of its population, 
thought of as the second Chamber. But in some continental 
the Netherlands and Sweden are examples—they » 
other way round. The popularly elected r 
Ca = indirectly pecs ope @) th 


ht at the start, if I can, because. 

; -the- wisp: It could be described in the words which 
gentleman addressed to Sam Weller: ‘I object’, he 
uction of politics’. Some people cherish the notion 
cond Chamber above and beyond politics, composed of eminent 
tlemen and ladies, of great distinction in various walks of life but 
itically neuter. They might discuss political questions from time to 

ut they would discuss them from ‘an independent | and detached 
om nn, sane all, by pay passions. I do not deny that 


et | - me say, if the are this they will coat be Dive valuable 
rk—it seems to me that party is bound to come in. If, for example, 
cond Chambers are to have some powers to discuss and vote on bills, 


_ delay upon the passage of a bill, surely it will soon become 
rent whether the second Chamber contains a majority for the 
rhment or against it. I should have thought’ that after twelve — 
months’ experience of the working of a Chamber of eminent persons 
y' could say with some certainty whether, it contained a Conservative 
majority or a Labour majority. 

ere is really nothing surprising in this. The pena Chamber is 
d to give its opinion upon measures and policies initiated and 


d criticised by a minority party in the Lower House. How can it 
pe politics and party politics at that? And why should it? A second- 
Chamber is part of a political system; its business is politics. It need 
not be so partisan as a Lower ‘House, but it must, unless it is to be 

mpletely powerless, express views and take decisions—which usually 
eS taking sides—on penne DERN, ; S 


roper Status ibe a Second Chamber | 

Now let me go rather more fully into. the question of the proper 
atus for a second Chamber. I think it would be commonly held in 
is country that a second Chamber. should be less powerful than the 
rst. We might argue a good deal about its powers but we would say 
at it would be foolish to make both Houses equal in authority. This - 
not only because the House of Lords is so composed that, in these 
days at any rate, it would seem unjustified to allow it to claim equal 
uthority with the Commons. We would say, I think, that it would be 


authority with the first. For example, if you decided to elect both 
Houses - on universal suffrage from the same constituencies, or from 
constituencies of different sizes, or if you decided to elect one House 
2 proportional representation and the other by the single member, 
mple majority system, here you would have two Houses each repre- 
mtative of the people, each entitled to speak for the people. Might 
hey not be given equal powers? 

We would be inclined ‘to say, I think, that this is aeruly looking for 
uble. If the two Houses agreed, that would be fortunate, but super- 
ous. If they disagreed, what a nuisance! This would be needlessly 
ding to the complications and frustrations of government. But. if 


it not best to do what the Norwegians do—to divide your single - 
imber into two committees, in effect, each representative of the 


second Chamber subordinate to the first and so compose it that 
ought to be subordinate. To seek anything else 1 is surely to pursue 
ne more will-o’-the-wisp. 

] here is, I believe, a necro icatal. reason why, i in this country and in 
y countries of the Commonwealth, it is assumed that second 
bers must be subordinate to the first; or, to put it more generally, 


arises from our ideas about cabinet government. We believe that if 


se only. I. mean by this that you must decide in which House it is 
1ired to have a majority. That House we believe must be the 
elected House. If you have two popularly elected Houses, 
are really chosen on identical lines—which seems rather a 
ae ieenatieations arise | , Speesees they have 


ven if they are limited to suggesting ‘amendments or to imposing some — 


yushed forward by a party government, supported by a majority party, — 


lish to have a second Chamber-so chosen that it could claim equal . 


| want two Chambers equally representative and equally powerful, 


rties i in the Storting. Otherwise the only sensible course is to make | 


t, if there are two Chambers, one must be subordinate to the other. 


have cabinet government, the Cabinet can be responsible to one 


yo 
his was “the ort of P ebieas which 
Constitution had to face at the end of last century when they deci 


that both the Houses of the federal parliament should be popularly. 


elected. They had made things more difficult for themselves by pro- 
viding that while the House of Representatives should be elected 


according to population, the second Chamber, the Senate, should consist — 
of six members from each State irrespective of population, and, what 

was more, that a half of the Senate should be renewed every three years. 
So there was plenty of room for a situation where the Senate was of a - 


different party composition from the House. Faced with this dilemma, 


the Australians were forced to come down on one side and they decided 
- that the Senate should be subordinate to the Lower ‘House, and that-the 
~ Government should hold office if it had the confidence of the House, 

; whether or not it had a majority i in the Senate. . 


The Cabinet in the Third French > Republic 
Indeed wherever you have a cabinet government, it looks at first 
sight as if you must expect the Lower House to become predominant, 


whatever the powers given to the second Chamber in the, Constitution. 


The Third French Republic used to provide a very good example of 
this, for in its Constitution it said that the Government was responsible 
to both Houses, yet in practice it was to the Lower House, the Chamber 


‘of Deputies, that Cabinets owed their life and death. Occasionally, it is 


true, a prime minister did resign on defeat in the Senate, but there is 
no doubt, I think, that he did so because he knew that he had lost the 
confidence also of the Chamber of Deputies. Yet the French Senate, 
according to the law of the Constitution, had equal powers with the 
Chamber. Its consent to Bills was necessary if they were to become 


law; there was no way of overriding it. None the less the strong tendency 


in cabinet systems towards the predominance of one Chamber prevailed 
over the letter of -the Constitution. It is natural to conclude, I think, 
that a cabinet system encourages, if indeed it does not require, the 
supremacy of one Chamber over the other. A Cabinet must be 
_tesponsible to one Chamber; it cannot be responsible to two. 

- This line of reasoning gains support if we look at countries where 
in fact they do operate a system of two Chambers of equal authority. 
The United States supplies the great examples of this system. It 
abounds in second Chambers not only of equal powers with the first, 
_but also elected upon the same franchise, though not usually in the same 


constituencies. And in the American Senate itself is the great marvel— 


a second Chamber more powerful than the first. 
This fits into the pattern exactly. The executive in the United States, 
both in Washington and in the State capitals, as we know, is not 


responsible to the legislature; it is not necessary to calculate its majority 


in one House or the other. Its term of office is independent of the party 
composition of the legislature and it is elected independently. The field 


_ is open, therefore, for each of the two Houses to make the most of its 
‘powers and to assert itself, if it wishes, against the other. Both are 
elected upon the same franchise, and though Upper Houses are usually 

- smaller than Lower Houses and are therefore chosen from larger con- 


stituencies, each can claim that in some sense it is representative of the 
people, or at least that it is just as representative as the other. In the 
absence, therefore, of any legal differentiation in the powers of the 
two Chambers—save that the Senate of the United States is actually 
given greater legal powers than the House—and in the absence of a 
system of cabinet government, it is not surprising to find in the United 
- States many examples of two Chambers equal or at any rate ipa ar 
in power. 


The Swiss Balance of Power 

Switzerland gives us further evidence of the influence which cabinet 
government, or rather the absence of it, can have upon the balance of 
power between two Chambers in a legislature. The Swiss Federal 
Assembly is bicameral, with a National Council elected proportionately 
to population and a Council of States equally representative of each 
of the Cantons—much on the lines of the two Houses of the American 
Congress. The Swiss executive, though elected by these two Houses 
in joint session, holds office for a fixed time ’and is therefore not 
_ dependent for its continuance in office upon retaining the confidence of 
one House or the other. It is true that, since the Lower House is larger 
than the Upper, a Swiss executive may be said to owe office in the 
first place more to the Lower House than to the Upper, and this may 
explain why the Lower House can be said to have a slight preponderance 
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a of power. Yet thes difference i in auleeeee of the two ‘Chai 
_ marked. Each in fact has an important say in legislation, and altk 


from time to time one may seem more influential than the other,. it is _ 2s 


reasonable to conclude that the Swiss, lacking the cabinet system, have 
_ two Chambers of equal or comparable power. _ 


There is a special reason why the power of the Upper Houses. in the 


ax United States and Switzerland is a matter of some concern to nee 
_ citizens. They are both federal countries and their constitutions embody 
the principle that a mere numerical majority of the population is not 
by itself a sufficient authority for taking a decision in the federal 


legislature. They believe that their differences are so important that 


safeguards should be introduced into the legislative process by which 
the less populous parts of the country should be given a greater authority 


in the legislature than mere numbers would justify. So we have the 
equal representation of states or cantons in the Upper Houses to counter- 


balance the representation according to population in the Lower. But if 


this is really to be effective, the Upper House must have equal authority 
with the Lower; it must not be possible for the Lower to override the 


_ Upper. This balance has been achieved in both these countries and part 


of the reason for it is, I think, the fact that they rejected or did not 
euope the cabinet nt 


Canada and Australia | - 

- Must we conclude, then, that in a federation if you want to safeguard 
states’ rights effectively by a second chamber, you must not adopt 
the cabinet system? This may seem a rather absurd and academic 
sort of question. But it is very practical. For if this conclusion is true 
it has important consequences in the British Commonwealth, where 
there has been and still is a fashion for federalism but where also there 
is an assumption that the proper relation between legislature and 
executive is the cabinet system, not the presidential or non-parliamentary 
executive. All the evidence so far seems to show that in fact second 
Chambers in federations in the Commonwealth have not exercised 
comparable authority with the Lower Houses, and that an important, 


- if not the decisive factor, in bringing this situation about is that they 


have all adopted the cabinet system. Cabinets, it was recognised from 


the start, must be responsible to one House only and that House was 
_ the Lower House, the House elected according to population. In Canada 


it is not surprising that this result should have occurred, for the Senate 
there is a body nominated for life and, whatever its legal powers, it 


was certain that it could not exercise them against a House of Commons _ 
elected by the people. In Australia the founders of the Commonwealth © 
_ saw the issue from the beginning, but even there it would seem 

_that the House of Representatives has predominated over the Senate to a 
_ degree which the founders did not intend. This is all the more signifi- 


cant since the Senate is popularly elected upon the same franchise as 
ae House. 


‘I cannot escape the conclusion that if cabinet government is adopted 


in a federation, and if it is worked on the assumptions accepted in 
Britain and in Commonwealth countries up to now, a-second Chamber 


cannot be an effective safeguard of states’ rights, even if it be given in — 
law equal powers with the Lower House. The conventions of cabinet 


government are so strong that, in the end, they will weaken, if not 
nullify, the legal powers of the second Chamber. This is not to say 


_ that states’ rights cannot be safeguarded in federations. There are other 
ways of doing it and some very effective methods and institutions have 


been developed in Canada and Australia, more effective perhaps than 
a powerful second Chamber could be. » 

- But in making this generalisation about the incompatibility of cabinet 
government and a powerful second Chamber, I have been careful to 


_ qualify it by saying that I am discussing the form of cabinet govern-. 
- ment with which we are familiar in Britain and the Commonwealth. 


There are, on the Continent, other ways of doing it. I want to say 
something now about an arrangement in one foreign country which 
turns upside down all our notions of the possible, or indeed the proper, 
relations between two Chambers. This is the arrangement adopted in 


_ Sweden. The Swedes used to have four Chambers in their legislature, 


but they are now content with two. These two are equal in power and 
the most careful arrangements are made to keep them in line and in 


step. Every Bill introduced goes te a joint committee of the two. 
Houses; upon report it is considered in both Houses simultaneously 
as far as possible. You can imagine how awkward this is for Ministers, ~ 


whose attendance may be required in both Houses at the same time. 


a As, even in Sweden, it is generally recognised that one person cannot 


_ be in two places at once, Bills are areata on the order paper of the 


back to the joint committee. Instead, the Chambers yote again an the 
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votes of both Chambers are added up and the resultant majority 
decides the question. This gives a potential predominance to the Low 
House because it is larger—230 as against 150 in the Upper— 
practice it has by no means worked out that the Lower House 
usually won in these differences of opinion. For- example, out of - ten 
joint votes held in 1946 and APaTs the: bel House won five and 
the Lower won five. © — <i 

That there should be some provision for seine’ a cingits? bet 
the two Chambers where a budget bill is concerned is not surpr 
Indeed, none but an extreme supporter of M. Poujade would th 
desirable that a budget bill should lapse. To give the Lower Hoine 
greater weight in deciding a dispute is natural when we remember that 
its members are directly elected whereas the members of the Upper 
House are indirectly elected, being chosen by what we would call 
county councils. As members of the Upper House are chosen-for eight 
years, with an eighth retiring each year, it is bound to happen that a 
fair proportion of them at any time is some. distance front Jae 
with the electorate. = : 

Yet, in spite oi these marked differenicns 4 in the method: of aces 
the two Chambers and their terms of office, they are none the less 
treated as equal and the whole system of government is based upon 
this principle. The Swedish Cabinet is responsible to the two Chambers 
jointly, not to each Chamber individually. The Swedes recognise the 
difficulty which I raised earlier in regard to second Chambers under 
a cabinet system, namely that the Cabinet can be responsible only to 
one Chamber and that Chamber is bound to become predominant. They 
knew that if you say that the Cabinet is responsible to both Chambers 
and leave it at that, sooner or later one of them, and surely the popularly 
elected Chamber, will become the Chamber to which the government 
is responsible and thus the predominant House. So they knit the two 
Chambers together, and in effect forbid them to take any important 
decision separately, and thus there is a real bicameral legislature to 
which the Cabinet is responsible. Whereas in Norway they have one 
Chamber and pretend to hag two, in Sweden: they have’ two and 
pretend to have one. 

We have here a conception ‘ehishe relation not only eenesit the two 
Chambers but also between legislature and government, which is 


‘foreign’, in more senses than one, to British theory and practice of 


cabinet government. It is one more illustration of the system of the 
stable moderate-to-weak executive, which not merely co-operates and 
compromises with a Lower House but accepts the cate. ane 4 
of an Sree House acting rene with it. 


Maral of the Swedish erg 2 teens ner de 4 

What is the moral of the Swedish bicameral system ‘which seems to 
do what nobody else can do—combine cabinet government with a strong 
second Chamber? Can the federal countries in the Commonwealth 
take comfort from Swedish experience? It is always tempting for 
students of political institutions to prescribe remedies for constitutional 


ills, But in this case we would have to prescribe something more than 
just a change in the powers and procedure of the two Chambers. 


- Countries which wanted to combine cabinet government and a strong 


second Chamber would have to take with it a new notion not yer: about 
the relation of the Cabinet to the legislature but also of the electorate 
to both. The notions commonly accepted in Commonwealth ‘countries 
would have to be greatly modified. The business of making rr 
would have to pass from the electorate to the legislature, sade 

ness of making the laws from the Cabinet to the two Chambers actir 
jointly. If we talk of the difficulties of exporting or, better still, 
transplanting British political institutions overseas to other Cor 
wealth seule’ ae me the more difficult ee the operat 


upon the ‘unhelpful and 1 Ses uctive 
cameralism, like the Hoek of Deiat ; 
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AHIS series of. Aas has to ae wittr aihat the Church Gilis: 


~ Advent—the personal presence of a figure more august than 
any earthly tuler, the coming of God himself. The prospect of 
_ that Advent has always aroused, in the hearts of those who 
ect it, more dreadful fears and more joyful hopes than the visita- 
s of any human potentate. For there can be no appeal from the 
judgement and sentence of the Almighty Judge; and no hostile power 
in ever disturb the brave new mora: that is to be established by 
2 IR Keig: 


Me 


ainded on Trust in a Good God © 


_ The Bible is full of hope of this kind. There is a easiclecanis 
lifference between the classical Greek of the word ‘hope’ and that 


ch confronts us in the Hebrew and Christian scriptures. Among” 


sical Greek. writers, it has a rather neutral colouring: it is the 
osite of memory. Memory looks back, present experience looks 
und, and ‘hope’ looks forward. But the view ahead may be promis- 


g or threatening, prosperous or disastrous. In the Old Testament 


the New Testament alike hope is good hope. Even the prophets 

) announce impending judgement look beyond judgement to re- 

conciliation and restoration. Hope is good hope because it is founded 

on trust in a good God. And it can be patiently cherished even when 
ings go awry, and no divine intervention is in sight. Think of this: 


© Lord, I have heard the report of thee, 
ro. and thy "work; O Lord, dol fear. ~ 
$ _ In the midst of the years renew it; ae Le 
in the midst of the years make it known; ae as 
= in wrath remember mercy . 


; ae 
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Se Serhovich: the fig tree do not blame 

Ries. > nor fruit be on the vines, 

the produce of the olive fail 

et em, and the fields yield no food, 

x the flocks be cut off from the fold 

and there be no herd in the stalls, 

Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 

~ ~—- -T will joy in the God of my salvation. 

q -.-* God, the lord, is my strength. Seine 
Vacs } pee ae a 1, L7At) 
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and this: 

~~ I consider that the puifethes that are our portion now bear no 
_ cémparison with the glory that is to be revealed to us.’ We are 
_ saved—to go on hoping. Now hope realised has ceased 5 be hope. 

For who goes on hoping for what is already before his eyes? But if 
our hope is set on something aes out of sight, then we go on waiting 

and never give up. ; 

ae ee " (Romans: viii. 18, 24, 25) 

Vee a word, the €ivisdan: hope for the future, whether we take a 
short or a. long view, whether we think of what may be achieved in 
this world in terms of human betterment or whether we look beyond this 
world and its history to some further goal—however we formulate our 
hopes, we base them ultimately on no other foundation than God him- 
self. The Christian’s hope for today and tomorrow, for the life of man 
to the last syllable of recorded time, and beyond it, rests on the eternal 
God. And because it rests there, and nowhere else, the Christian can 
endure and wait patiently. Faith, hope, and endurance mang together; 
and all three depend on the love of God. 

So far so good. We have stated what the Christian hope i is and how 
we-are able to cling to it. But there is a nasty, nagging question that 
will keep. on asking itself: “Is this hope mere wishful thinking? Is 
this faith nothing but self-deception? Is this patient endurance just a 
pay s of losing the substance in pursuit of a shadow, or forfeiting limited 

chievable satisfactions here and now for the sake of a splendid but 


‘and ve e the Grese-Uinuan?”. ; 


there were time. It considers the idea of God, as He is 


question. We no longer ask: 


le vision of the future? Are the hyate God and his wisdom, _ 


Band pass on; for I doubt if I am Sonapetent to deal 


believed in by. religious people, and says, ‘I have no need of this of 


hypothesis ’. That is to say, an intellectually satisfying account of the 


universe can be given in other terms; and we can sit comfortably back 
without God and without hope. In all humility, I 


“Let the philosophers and scientists see to it ’. 

With that we come to the second way of looking at our fundamental 
‘Can we makesense. of the universe with- 
out bringing in thewidea of God?’ but: 
idea of God in the light of our experience of the universe? ’ Does the 


world we have to live in look as if it were created and controlled by an_ 
Almighty God of perfect wisdom and infinite love? This is not just a 
philosophical question to be debated by experts at a high intellectual 
level; it is concerned with the total personal relation of each one of 
us to the total environment of our human existence. It is a matter of — 
moral and aesthetic judgement as, much as, perhaps even more than, 


intellectual opinion. It involves the attempt to ‘ justify the ways of God 


to men’, however presumptuous such an undertaking may seem to the ~ 
believer, however hopeless to the unbeliever. peesuaD ious or hopeless, 
_ this task is inescapable. 


The essential challenge was flung down in eight words by one of our 
own poets. William Blake wrote two poems, both well-known and often 
quoted—* The Lamb’ and ‘The Tyger’. 
and innocence of all new-born things; it radiates light and is instinct 
with the joy of living. The other is burdened by the dread of swift 


and implacable death; it is full of the terrible beauty of the most | 


splendid of all the beasts of prey. In the last line of this second poem 


‘comes the question, in’ words of one syllable, too lucid for misunder- 


standing or evasion: ‘ Did he who made the lamb make thee?’ That 
is a question that could be put to other creatures besides tigers. So 
long as we confine our attention to lambs and butterflies, babbling 
brooks and polychrome sunsets, all is well and we can say confidently 
and happily ‘ 
the world we have to live in has tigers as well as lambs, bacteria as well 
as butterflies; the babbling brook can turn into a devastating torrent, 
and this evening’s lovely sunset be succeeded tomorrow by the massed 
black clouds and the screaming hurricane. The story of mankind must 
have chapters about Nero and the Borgias, Hitler and Stalin, as well 
as about Socrates and Jesus, St. Francis and Schweitzer. © 


~ Creator of Lamb and Tiger 


To every account that we try to make for the world and its history 
there is this debit side to be set against the credit. And the longer human 
history goes on and the more man gets to know about his world, the 
bigger the account becomes on both sides, and the more difficult it 
becomes to strike a balance and discover whether the world as a whole 
is in the red or in the black. Qnly one thing is certain: it is not 
open to us to cook the accounts by either devaluing the host of things 
and people that are fine and noble, or by ignoring the host of things 


and people that are loathsome and evil. The only possible answer to 


Blake’s question is ‘Yes’. The lamb and the tiger alike are part of 
Creation; and if there is a Creator he is the creator of both. We have to 
admit the facts; and, what is more, we have to abandon any idea either 
of explaining them away by verbal trickery, or-of browbeating the 


questioner into silence by confronting him with a picture of an omnipo-— 


tent God who will brook no interference from his creatures. 

There are, however, three things that can fairly be said. First, we 
may think that it is a mad world we live in—a world without plan or 
purpose—a world in which we inevitably fight a losing battle; we may 
think that the only certain thing in life is death. As A. E. Housman 
put it: : 

. . since the world has still . 
much good, but much less good than ill, 
And while the sun and moon endure 
- Luck’s a chance, but trouble’s sure, 
I'd face it as a wise man would, 
_And train for ill and not for good. 


say of that possibility, 


The one is full of the grace. 


God’s in his heaven—all’s right with the world’. But. 


~~ 


‘Can we make sense of the ~ 


_ complain that the world is mismanaged if in fact there is no one 


a managing it. 
Secondly, if, on tie: other hand, we think that the world is managed - 


‘somehow by someone, we cannot avoid asking if it is managed well or 
ill. And here let it be said at once that the Bible accepts that: the ques- 
tion is a legitimate one and it received an answer. May I remind you 


9 that in the Old Testament there is a book called Ecclesiastes and that 
it would be difficult to find anywhere in the world’s literature a deeper 


sense or a more poignant expression of the tragic futility of human life? 
May I remind you of another book of the Old Testament called Job? 
The hero of that story was as hard hit as anyone could be: reduced 
from wealth to poverty.in a day, his children wiped out by a hurricane, 


and himself the victim of a loathsome and tormenting disease. He — 
was a decent, upright, religious man; and he could not understand why . 


he was treated in this way. His friends, were more knowledgeable: to 


them it was clear that these unique misfortunes must be the punishment - 
for some desperate sin. For surely all misfortune was. punishment _ 
for sin. It was as simple as that, if only Job would see it and 
own up. 


But Job could not see it nor could he own up. He continued to 
demand an explanation from God. And eventually God spoke to him. 
On a superficial reading of these four magnificent chapters (38-41) it 
might appear that Job was being shouted down by Omnipotence. That, 
I think, would be a mistaken interpretation. The essence of the matter is 
- that God says: ‘It is my world; I made it; I control it; the lamb 
and the tiger are both mine: You must trust me’. Not only so: the 
glib explanations of Job’s friends, their attempts to justify God by 
vilifying man are rejected by God himself with indignant contempt. 
God takes full responsibility for his creation. He has painted the dark 
shadows as well as the highlights of the picture. He asks that we 
should consider the glory and majesty of the whole and believe that 
the Artist knows what He is about. 

This is not the last word of the Bible on this matter. The time was 


__ to come when a better than Job was to bear greater griefs. If I were dis-_ 
_ posed towards atheism, I should find one of my strongest arguments 
_- against God in the story of Jesus of Nazareth. The cruel fate of that 
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t Bertrand “Russell ealled “the FGisnk femndiean a ‘nyielding KS 
despair’, to make the sorry best of things as they are. It is idle to < 


_ who know all the answers to life’s hard probl 


question : 
born blind? ’ 


the playthings of chance and fate. It equally 1 means that we are not the 


willing tot trust God as Tour nee trusted. C 


know someone who holds the answers. And they « only 
way. of trust and hope and love. ~ i a 
There is a third point. In the ninth chapter of St. Jc 
we are told that as Jesus was walking along one of the 
he saw a man who had been blind from birth. His 
‘ Rabbi, who sinned, this. man or hi 
Jesus answered: ‘ Neither the man nor his 
in order that me works of: God shows be manifested i 


a. 
question to ask; “that the pooner response t to ae situation may git be. > 
“Here is something wrong: how are we to set it right?” That means | 
postponing ‘the discussion of our human perplexities in order ‘to Cco- 
operate in the carrying out of divine tasks. It means that we are ‘not 


creatures of an absentee God who must not be troubled with our 
complaints, who cannot be expected to soil his hands’ cleaning up the 
mess the world has got into. It means that the Creator cares for his” 


creatures; that in all their afflictions He is afflicted, and that He bears” 


and carries them in his own hands. Our highest destiny is not to share 


_in God’s omniscience and know the last secrets of his eternal purposes: — 


it is to share in his day-to-day ministry to the needs of his children. 
And it is a curious fact that those who give themselves most completely : 
to this task—our Lord himself being the supreme example—are the 
least. dismayed by the hard questions posed by the evil in the world. . 
This is the meeting place of faith and works, the Doe where faith 
inspires works, and works fortify faith. 4 

The God of the Bible comes to us in Christ. He comes to , the word 


-we know and the life we have to live. He finds us waiting for him 


with our questions and our complaints. And He humbles himself: He 


says, ‘Give me your heart and your hands; trust me and help me. And 
I will give you work to do that will demand and deserve your best. 


and your utmost; and in the doing of it you will resolve your per- 
plexities and banish your doubts and fears "Home Service a 4 
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to the United ‘Nations ana appears to orier that 


The Pisnaee Government and the U. N. t : 
China, whatever its form of government, is 


Aa 


fe la nat; Ube ous , -' ry 
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the ebketrot by any group of ae bat Sy et 


be - Sir,—I share all the horror of Mr. George government that is actually in power. The United 
eg - Dallas for war but I fear that his quotations are already-a member. The question to be decided Nations is an organisation of governments and 
4 jnaccurate and that his ‘few plain questions’ by our own Government and the governments ner an old boys’ aa for former rulers. _ 
Da are also somewhat ill-informed. I most emphati- Of other member states is not which of the rival & _ Yours, Che. Sys 

e cally do not want to see British or any other Claimants to China’s seat we like or dislike most __ London, W.1 Casas: Joop 
 ¢ foreign lives sacrificed in the still unfinished war but which of them is in fact in power and there- ; 

= between the government which this country has fore able to negotiate on behalf of China— _ 

i:  yecognised as the Government of China and General Chiang Kai-shek’s group or the Govern- Pay in the Civil Seaces te 
i General Chiang Kai-shek. I hope Mr. Dallas is ™ent of the Peoples’ Republic of China which ~ Sir,—A number of members of ite ie 
ss *himself as clear about that. _ now controls the whole of China, with the tion of Professional Civil Servants have 

eS It was not I but Mr. Chou En-lai who spoke €xCePtion of Formosa and a few small islands. plained to me about what they regarded 


No one denies that the Peoples’ Republic of extremely biased version of th 
China was found guilty of aggression in Korea sion’ Report given = Mr eit 
but may I remind Mr. Dallas that the United broade See 
Nations is soon to consider the admission of 

_ Japan. I trust he does ‘not find China’s inter- — 
vention in Korea more difficult to understand 
and to forgive than the war of naked aggression, 
with its many accompanying atrocities, that 
Japan unleashed against a defenceless Asia and 
the Western Powers? In any case, one of the 
principal purposes of the United Nations is to 
substitute the conference table for the battlefield. 
The more we disagree with any nation, the more» 


of the ‘liberation’ of Formosa, meaning -the 
reunification of Formosa with the Chinese main- 
_Jand. I was glad to hear him say that’he believed. 
the future of the island could be settled peace- 
fully if the problem were left to the Chinese of © 
the mainland and Formosa to settle among 
themselves. But neither Mr. Dallas nor I 
really know what the people of Formosa would 
_ wish their own future to be, and what many of | 
us would like to see is some opportunity for 
them to express their own views, free of all 
interference by General Chiang Kee: 
private army or anyone else. 
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French Economic Problema 

f Sir,—Mr- Robert Marjolin, the atomic-age 
conomist, in THE LISTENER of November 24, 
nas indeed revealed a terrible state of affairs in 
France. ‘ In 1954 close to half the French popu- 


lation was settled in parishes of less than 2,000’! 


ur gravest. Francophobe suspicions on morals 
and political institutions had scarcely guessed at 
s ch a reactionary outlook. That thirty per cent. 
f the active population still cultivate the land 


. . 


indeed a state of affairs. All those men, poor 
tches, slaving away in all weathers, with, no 
bt, scarcely a shiny little car or television 
t between ten of them. be 

Your photograph of the unfortunate serf 
loughing with oxen is also most instructive. 
xen, indeed! Though doubtless the modern 
o-share plough was thrown at him by the 
insolent landowner, the Comte, to console him 
yr the loss of his daughter’ ’s honour. And the 
church very properly points out the age-old con- 
racy between Rome and reaction. 


rolls on, irresistibly, and the rich — kulak- 
pressed serf will sooner or later. be collectivised 
d perched on a nice big tractor; or, better’ still, 
ven a little villa like those which, in this 
ppier England, are replacing so swiftly the 
utmoded villages. And he can have a television 
Set, a shiny car, a wife with a refrigerator and 


not worn out with childbearing—all two of 


em. And he will earn a living wage in a contra- 
tives factory. And then we shall: all be happy. 
; France, arise! 


: London, NW 


Yours, eiegat25 
HiLary a 


The ieee plus Examination 
Sir, May I state a few of the facts about the 
lus examination as they appear to me 


‘field. 


iuto- 
found to be: 5 epee at. the 


Professional Civil Servants 


bu: Jet Mr. Marjolin be comforted. Progress — 


i, 


aving spent a good ieny. years of research 


jo examination can. eke us to divide 


distinct ability grades; all favour of 


on now have evidence that, the un- 
| judgements of the primary school 


a(S) The vast majority of Wer shattiencicn be- 


“tween Promise shown at eleven-plus and later 
achievements in the secondary school can be ex- 

_ plained in terms of home interest and encourage- 
“ment (or its absence). 


In view of these facts, controversy about the 
value of selection for grammar schools by ex- 
amination is out of date. No sensible local au- 


2 thority would rely entirely on the results of any — 


examination, or, one may add, on teachers’ 
recommendations alone. 
- Will controversialists please notice! 
- Yours, etc., . 
‘Bournemouth A. F. Watts 
Sir,—If a perfectly just version of the eleven- 
plus examination were to be devised we would 


still curse it. Every teacher knows that in any 


class that reaches him there are always a few 
lively minds, a few duds, and a mass of the 
middling, some lazy and some not. He knows, 
too, that of those of middling talent one or two 


. will use their brains far more effectively than 


the most gifted pupils. . 

But while we have been trying to prevent in- 
justice to the bright child of poor parents, we 
have slipped into a notion that every child is 


equally educable—which is the purest nonsense. - 
‘It does our hearts credit that we fancy that 
arithmetical incapacity may be compensated for | 


by manual skill if opportunities are provided. 
But children are no more equal in educability 
than they are in size or strength and a choice 
must be made, which is certain to be unpopular. 

The psychologists cannot be blamed because 


_ the infant who must make his way by means of 


scholarships is hag-ridden from an early age. 
The child of seven with ambitious parents and 
well-meaning teachers knew the fear of failure 
perfectly well before 1920. 

Professor Vernon would, I am sure, agree 
that intelligence testing as practised by ‘some 
education authorities needs cross-checking and 
the leaving of loop-holes for later revision. But 
every type of examination yet invented is fallible 


and occasionally crude and brutal; and the. in- 


tention behind the use of intelligence tests as 
one of several selection methods is fair and 
decent. 

I agree heartily with anyone who has doubts 
about the precision and prophetic reliability of 
group testing for the borderline case or the 
exceptional child. And some devisers of tests 
are so much better than others that local vigil- 
ance is desirable. But we must guard against our 
normal resentment of the pretensions of 


- scientists and our particular suspicion of psy- 


chologists. : 
It is just possible that the devils may be right, 
and that what we are really complaining about 


is the suggestion that some children are cleverer 


than others—Yours, etc., 


London, N.6 FREDERICK LAWS 


Sir,—If there are any rational arguments in 
‘comprehensive high schools’, Sir 
Graham Savage (THE LISTENER, November 11) 
has not stated them. Indeed it is difficult to 


diagnose what a child of eleven is likely to do 
in the future. But since not all children can be 


‘good as any ther oad. Sir. GH s 


rs about their pupils are at least as reliable 
as the examination verdicts. _ j 
(4) Neither the verdict of an examination nor 
the judgement of teachers i is 100 per cent. reliable, 
_ but when the two are properly considered. to- 
gether the errors of - selection can be reduced to 
- a minimum. 


tion that it is ‘ educationally and morally wrong’ 
is not helpful; and the emotional and illogical 


nature of his arguments is not likely to recom- _— 


mend his views to reasonable people. 


Yours, etc., 
Oxford | H. Liovp-JonEs. 


The Reith Pectnves 

Sir,—There were two letters about we Reith 
Lectures. in THE LisTENER of November 24. 
Mr. Cooper’s — requires no answer; 
Plommer’s does. - 
I still do not understand him. Wadham Col- 
lege Chapel is treated by Sir Kenneth Clark as 


_ Gothic Survival, not Gothic Revival, and I am 


ready to accept this verdict until I know of 


evidence to the contrary. Such evidence may 
well exist and be forthcoming one day. On the 

strength of my quotation from St. John’s, Cam- — 
bridge, it does not seem to be at all out of the © 
‘question that the case of Wadham may turn out 


to be Revival and not Survival. If Mr. Plommer 


' has arguments as conclusive as the one I was 
able to use at Cambridge, I should be most 


interested. 

- His second paragraph is embarrassing. It 
seems to be an elementary logical solecism. It is 
like arguing: Wolfflin says that Venetian art 
favours colour rather than line; Monet favoured 


colour rather than line; therefore W6lfflin is 
wrong. English art is*conservative, I am sup-_ 
posed to have said (I did not, I said some or-- 


much English art is conservative). As in Italy 
or France cases of conservatism 
matters can be proved to have existed, con- 


servatism is not an English quality. But surely — 


to say that the quality of a work of art is typical 


of the country which produced it requires proof 
that the same quality recurs uncommonly often — 
at different periods in the life of that nation. 


Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.1 N. PEVSNER 


Sir,—It must be some time since you: have 
published a letter as ungenerous. as that from 
Mr. Douglas Cooper about the Reith Lectures. 
It is not necessary to agree with everything that 
Dr. Pevsner has been saying to be aware of the 


breadth of his sympathy with our artistic culture ~ 


and of the acuteness, in many directions, of his 
judgements. That Mr. Cooper should be con- 
vinced of the mediocrity of everything English 
is bad luck for Mr. Cooper, who thereby misses 
the enjoyment of many excellencies (and inci- 
dentally feels driven to assert the superiority of 
Picasso to Henry Moore as a sculptor!), but that 
seems to me the poorest possible reason for an 


attack upon a series of lectures which has un- ~ 


doubtedly brought pleasure and instruction to a 
very wide audience. 
Yours, etc., 


’ London, S.W.7 ALEC CLIFTON-TAYLOR 


Sir,—Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner has given us a 


- most stimulating and admirable series of lectures 


so far. But there is one point, arising out of his 
lecture— Blake and the Flaming Line’ (THE 
LISTENER, November 17)—about which-I cannot 
agree. It is his reference to Bristol Cathedral and 
the Decorated style. Here, he tells us, is a build- 
ing exhibiting the distinctive qualities of English 
architecture of 1290-1350. Is this entirely true? 
Surely this is a building which, in many respects, 
is wholly ‘Un-English’. In design it is com- 
pletely different from anything which came 
before or after—an aisled hall. Such buildings 


are, of course, found in southern Germany and ~ 


parts of France; but where in England? 


in similar — 
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the finest 
hobby in 
the world 


The choice of programme is 
EN yours with a Bolex 
M.8.R. Cine Projector. First rate 
rofessional films can be hired 
rom libraries, and if you also 
Own a cine camera you can show 
your own family films too. 
The Bolex Swiss precision cine 
projector is built by watchmaker 
craftsmen. See one now at a 
good photographic shop and enjoy 
home film shows this winter. 


MR. G. H. COPE, Resident Clerk, P & O Steam Navigation Company 


N 5.30 sharp most people go home — but not Mr. Cope. He clears 
his desk-top and collects his briefing for the night’s vigil, three 
floors above the pavement in the City of London. Necessary? 
Absolutely — from six at night to nine in the morning Mr. Cope is 
the sole human link between home and the ships that pass in the night. _ 
His ’phone rings. His teleprinter'chatters.° If routine work is completed 
by ten o’clock he can go to bed. But he sleeps with both ears open. 
A ship leaves port to ride out a typhoon in the China Sea — Mr. Cope 
is the first to know. Another ship stands-by to accept a sick person 
from a small tanker — the ’phone by the bed brings the news. 


At six in the morning Mr. Cope is up again putting the night’s 
business in order. At 9.30 sharp he is back at his desk. Exacting work 
Mr. Cope? Of course, but you are a Resident Clerk in the P & O 


Company, with extra holidays and pay. You know that without men 
like yourself we couldn’t sail our ships—and P & O ships are a 
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ocious and daring for this period, is perhaps 
r: though far from obvious, result of the 
S design, of the cathedral, Logicality, when applied 
at any rate to church vaulting, is usually asso- 
ciated with France. 

But whatever one feels about this great-build- 
ing, there are few who would deny the genius 
Biof Abbot Knowles.—Yours, see is 

Bristol ' JoHN STEPHEN 


a —In his. wonderful tirade against the 
denial of the body in English painting. D. Hg 
Lawrence wrote: ~ 

There is the exception of Blake. Blake is the 
only painter of imaginative pictures, apart from 
landscape, that England has produced. .. . Blake 

yt paints with real intuitional awareness ‘and solid 
instinctive feeling. He dares handle the human 
body, and no other Englishman has ever dared. 

handle it with live imagination. 
(THE 


hd yet Dr. Pevsner quotes Blake 
__ LISTENER, November 17) as an example of the 


_ denial of the body! 
Were not certain works of Blake seized because 
“they were considered obscene—because, as W. B. 
‘Yeats tells us, they illustrated Blake’s creed that 
“all passions are holy and man shall enter 
eternity borne on their wings’. Is not even 
the picture in THe ListENeEr—‘ Jerusalem 
Re-united with God ’— illustrative of this relation 
- of physical and spiritual? ~ 
Blake preached that the only way to the spirit 
is through the body, and therefore the body 
must be honoured and treated with as much 
respect as the soul because the body is part of 
the soul. ‘ Man has no body apart from his soul; 
for that called body is a part of the soul dis- 
- cerned by the five senses, the chief inlets of soul 
in this age’. The five senses, which are of the 
- body, are mentioned again when he writes: ‘If 
4 the doors of perception were cleansed sveeyiuine 
would appear to man as it is, infinite’. 

The fact that Blake incorporates the bau 
in a flaming line, and does not know his ana- 
tomy certainly does not imply denial of the 
body. I would say Blake teaches the one-ness of 
body and soul. If you turn from Blake as visual 

artist to Blake as prophet.in words, you will 
‘find the importance of the body more directly 
J expressed than anywhere else I can think of: 
i What is it men in women do require? 
- The lineaments of gratified desire. 
What is it women in men do desire? 
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The lineaments of gratified desire. 
And he went even further when he wrote: 


In a wife I would desire 
What in whores is always found 
The lineaments of gratified desire. 
Only when he was old and ill did Blake become 
weary of the body. 
___ Of course, he does not preach the Physical as 
‘an end in itself, Physical experience goes along 
those five channels to the soul, just as a great 
river might be fed by five tributaries. Physical 


ne hi life’s five windows of the soul 

the Heavens from pole to pole, 
ree leads you to believe a lie _ 
_ When you see with, not thro’ the eye. 


We are all so tired of talks on minor aspects 


Blake as an example of independence (a recent 
talk. by Geoffrey Grigson), these are unimpor- 


ie is se, 


See can | be a lie when it is an end in ~~ 


of poets and painters, Blake as a flaming line, 


! _compared with the vital and 


rte tay ewe ‘ Shays 


THE LISTENER 


Sir—I Raced to Dr. Pevaier’ s talk on ‘ The 
-Englishness of English Art’ on Sunday, Novem- 
ber .20, with the enjoyment with which I have 
always listened to his broadcasts. But surely the 
line which he quoted from James Thomson, 

‘Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame’, occurs 
not in ‘ Liberty’ but in one of the lesser-known 
stanzas of ‘ Rule, Britannia’ from the masque of 
‘ Alfred ’—which ‘is not entirely: the work of 
Thomson? There is very little singing in 
‘ Liberty ’,—Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 Eric S. TAYLor 


Scholarship and Literature 

Sir,—In the course of his admirable talk on 

W.-P. Ker, printed under the above title in 
THE LISTENER of November 24, Dr. Daiches 
rightly refers to him as ‘one of those pioneer 
scholars and critics of English literature whose 
teaching and writing helped to make ‘English 
. studies academically respectable’, and whose 
work along with that of Saintsbury, Bradley, 
Raleigh, Quiller-Couch, Grierson, and others 
defined ‘the scope and status of English litera- 
ture as a central university subject’ at the 
beginning of the present century. 

The modern tendency to ignore or belittle the 
work of these pioneers, with the single excep- 
tion perhaps of the writings of Grierson, is 
doubtless due, as Dr. Daiches suggests, to the 
current idea of criticism as a separate discip- 
line divorced or remote from literary history 
or from the history of ideas. Nevertheless there 
is great value in the older concept of literature 
as a broad and humane study, ‘bound up’, as 
Dr. Daiches says, ‘ with the history of ideas and 
seen as the index of a civilisation’. Undoubtedly 
Ker, like Bradley and Grierson, was in this sense 
‘a humanist before he was a critic’. 

Although Dr. Daiches does not mention him 

among the pioneers there was one who was 
pre-eminently so—W. Macneile Dixon, who 
occupied the Chair of English Literature at 
Glasgow University while his friend, Grierson, 
held a similar post in Edinburgh. That he 
regarded literature primarily, in Dr. Daiches’ 
phrase, as ‘a clue to man’, and that he followed 
it, is evident in his fine book on Tragedy 
published in the early ’twenties and significantly 
dedicated to ‘The Lovers of Great Men and 
Their Speculations ’. Not only did Dixon follow 
this clue but he ‘examined it in its own right’ 
in his Gifford Lectures delivered at Glasgow 
University in 1935-37, and published subse- 
quently under the title The Human Situation. 
This is a remarkable example of literature seen 
‘as the index of a civilisation, a brilliant con- 
spectus and criticism of the views held by philo- 
sophers, theologians, and __ scientific workers, 
‘skilfully co-ordinated and eloquently described, 
and a work that has been justly praised as 
“perhaps the most important book of its kind 
which the twentieth century has yet produced ’. 


Yours, etc., 
“Aberdeen Joun L. Harvie 


* Granville Pee” 

Sir,—I thank your reviewer for what he says 
of-my book Granville Barker in his reference 
to it in THE LIsTENER of November 17, but 
neither I nor anyone else who knew him would 
accept your reviewer’s estimate of his character 
in the concise (as he calls it) summary of his 
case against him. 

Your reviewer leaves out everything in 
Barker’s favour except his merits as a producer, 
but there was not only his understanding of the 
stage and sympathy with actors, also his sensi- 
_ bility, artistic integrity, hard work, and single- 
“minded pursuit of excellence, but the admira- 
tion that all who came into contact with him, 


from first to last, had for him as a man, Your 


ee thinks little of his Plays and other 
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writings, which I have given reasons for rating 
high. There is nothing unpublishable (as your 
reviewer somewhat maliciously hints) in Barker’s 
life story. The theatrical conditions of his time 
defeated him; but his is a record of great achieve- 
ments, which I have set out for all who care 
for the theatre and a human and tragic story. 
Yours, etc., 
Welwyn Garden City C. B. PurpomM’ 


[Our reviewer writes: 1 made no ‘case against” 
Barker, It is all in Mr. Purdom’s book, though he 
sometimes fails to draw the correct inference. I 
knew Barker and liked him, but could not be blind 
to the fact that life had been made too easy for him, 
that he funked it and hadn’t the guts to face reality. 
Most of his existence was passed in a snobbish*com- 
fort that passes all patience when one thinks of his 
potentiality. There are some revealing things about 
him that do not appear in Mr, Purdom’ s biography. 
I am sick of the word ‘ integrity ’ « It has become 
meaningless and should be given a rest. To use it 
of a man who abandoned the struggle at the age of 
forty and spent the rest of his life ee in luxury 
is absurd: ] 


Indo-European Culture 


Sir,—During the past two weeks we have 
heard two. experts—one an archaeologist and 
the other a philologist—adducing evidence to 
show. a remarkably widespread and uniform 
Indo-European culture between the second and 
first millennia B.c. Professor Stuart Piggott in 
“The Thirteen Tombs of Alaca Hiiyiik’ (THE 
LISTENER of November- 10) particularly calls 
attention to the stag-carvings common to Alaca 
and northern Europe and adds that ‘ the style is 
still perceptible in the animal out of our own 
Dark Ages and early Christian periods’. 

Is it fanciful to imagine that we have still 
with us the fossilised remains of part of the 
actual ritual associated with these stag and bull 
figures? arly missionaries singled out for 
anathema the dressing up as stags or bulls at 
the January Calends. Yet today in our Midland 
and Yorkshire villages ‘Old Tup’ is not yet 
extinct; while the young men who pull the fool 
plough round Lincolnshire villages on Plough 
Monday are in fact impersonating their own 
stots or bullocks of an earlier age. 

Is it not time that archaeologists, philologists, 
and students of surviving customs and traditions 
pooled their knowledge in an effort both to 
match the ancient material objects with their 
religious significance, and the modern fossilised 
rituals with their ancient origins? 

Yours, etc., 
BARBARA LOWE 


A Dorset School of Sculptors 

Sir,—I wish to point out three errors in your 
reprint of my broadcast on the Chichester 
reliefs (THE LisTENER, November 24): The 
man who has done such brilliant work on them 
is Dr. George Zarnecki of the Courtauld Insti- 
tute—not. Jarnetsky, which is the phonetic pro- 
nunciation of the surname and was merely put 
on my script to guide me. The stone of which 
the carvings is made is Thornback not Thorn- 
beck. Thirdly, eight lines from the bottom, the 
sentence should read ‘This, note’, not ‘The 
note ’.—Yours, etc., 

Liphook 


The’ Somerset Maugham Award, valued at about 
£400, to be spent on foreign travel, is given for 
works of poetry, fiction, criticism, biography, history, 
philosophy, belles-lettres, or travel by British 
authors under the age of thirty-five. Books sub- 
mitted for the award should be sent to the Society 
of Authors, 84 Drayton Gardens, S.W.10, before 
December 31. Only one published work should be 
submitted by each candidate. Stamps for return 
postage must’ be enclosed, together with a statement 
of the author’s age and place of birth and a list 
of any other published works. The judges for 1956 
are Emma Smith, J. D. Scott, and Francis 


Birmingham, 13 


EVELYN Harpy 


Wyndham. 


' Prime Minister answers questions in the 
Commons about British policy in relation 
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NEWS DIARY 


November 23-29 


Wednesday, November 23 


-General Council of the T.U.C. pablishes 
report on the economic situation and the 


autumn Budget 


Prime Minister announces names of mem- 
bers and terms of reference of conference 


to examine security precautions 


United Nations Disarmament Commission 
meets again in New York after a month’s 


recess 


Thursday, November 24 


Terms of the Government motion on the 
fourteen-day rule to be debated in the 


House of Commons are published 


Dr. Adenauer, the German Chancellor, re- 


sumes work after seven weeks’ illness 


to the Arab-Israel situation 


3 Friday, November 25 


French delegates return to U.N. General 
Assembly after removal of Algerian ques- 


tion from the agenda for this session 


Commons give unopposed second reading 
to a private member’s bill to legalise small 


lotteries for charitable purposes 


Norway celebrates the Golden Jubilee of 


King Haakon 


Saturday, November 26 
The Governor of Cyprus proclaims a state 


of emergency 


Soviet news agency states that recent nuclear 
explosion in the Soviet Union was a 


hydrogen-bomb test 


Russia again protests to Persia about her 


joining the Baghdad Pact 


Sunday, November 27 


Archbishop Makarios criticises emergency 
More bombs. are 


measures in Cyprus, 
thrown in Nicosia 


Four Mau Mau leaders are killed in Kenya 


Marshal Bulganin and Mr. 
extend their Indian tour in order to visit . 


Kashmir 


Monday, November 28 


Minister: of Home Affairs for -Northern 
Ireland announces measures to prevent 


frontier raids from Eire 


Government decides to introduce higher 


scales for national assistance 


Death of Arthur Honegger, the composer 


Tuesday, November 29 
French Government is defeated on vote of 


confidence 


A major military operation is begun by 


British forces in central Malaya 


Egyptian and Israeli Prime Ministers com- 
ment on British foreign policy in the 


Middle East 


Increased domestic Consumption of coal 
causes Ministry ‘of Fuel to appeal for 


saving 


Khrushchev 


THE LISTENER 


Lionel Curtis, who died on November 24 
at the age of eighty-three. Mr. Curtis 


made notable contributions to the 
practice and more especially the theory 
of Commonwealth and world govern- 
ment; it was he who introduced the 
term ‘ British Commonwealth’ into the 
political vocabulary. After serving as a 
private in the South African war, he 
became a member of ‘ Milner’s Kindér- 
garten ’—the group of young men who 
served under Lord Milner (High Com- 
‘missioner for South Africa’ from 1897 
to 1905). Mr. Curtis was one of -the 
principal founders .of ‘the quarterly, 
Round Table, and of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs at -Chatham 
House;. London, He was created a Com- 
panion of Honour in 1949 
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The scene in the Royal Festival Hall during the ceremony at which 
the Queen Mother was installed as the first woman Chancellor of 
London on November 24. Her Majesty is seen making the a 
addressing the assembly © 


\ 


On November 24 Sir Winston Churchill became the first freema 
of Harrow. In this photograph he is seen speaking at the pres 
after receiving the freeman’s scroll (contained in a crystal caské 
Mayor of gan Alderman S. R, Miller, and, right, L 


Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the Federal Germa Cha 1] ht 
recent increase in terrorism aad: disorder. in the island, Field-Marshal Sir Tobe Harding photographed on his return to work after sere weeks lor (ch 
F d declare do a state of emergenc on November 26 ‘ will be eighty next January 


A reconstruction: of James Watt’s workshop, now on view again at the Science Museu 
London, for the first time since the war, In the centre are two sculpture-copyin 
_ machines. The two left- hand busts are of Watt himself 


Man th , detail e one of four panels of sculpture 
depicting . Stages in the Development of Man’ executed 
by H. = lage Professor of Sculpture at the Slade 

e Art, London, for the Hemel Hempstead 
ordshire) New Town centre. The panels, which 
a wall in the Shia! street, were opened to 
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his life and works. 


The Red Sea 


. Pie OXFORD CHRISTMAS ce: 
TREE TOPS ie JIM | CORBETT 


Jim Corbett was in attendance on the Queen at Tree Tops, Kenya, 


on the day and night before her accession. 


This, his last story, 


describes what the Royal party saw on that memorable occasion. 
Two of the fine drawings by Raymond Sheppard are shown here. 
83 


This is the perfect Christmas present. 
Jim Corbett’s previous books : 


6s. net. 


DECEMBER 
Man Eaters of Kumaon, Second 


edition, 9s. 6d. net; Man-Eating Leopard of Rudraprayag, Second 
edition, Ios. 6d. net; The Temple Tiger, 12s. 6d. net; Fungle ay 
10s. 6d. net; and My India, tos. 6d. net. 
The first four books are illustrated. 


Mozart in Retrospect 


_ Essays in Criticism and Bibliography 


by A. HYATT KING . ‘ 


Issued to mark the bicentenary next January 
of his birth, this book fills some of the gaps 


in our knowledge of Mozart by drawing 


attention to generally unfamiliar aspects of 
Illustrated 30s. net 


Mountains of Egypt 


designed for the general reader. : 
sacrificing any of the text or the illustrations, | 


by L. A. TREGENZA 


During many years in Egypt Mr. Tregenza 
devoted his leisure from university work to 
travelling through the Eastern desert. This 
book, based on a journey on foot of some 
hundreds of miles, will: please all lovers of 
travel literature, more especially those whose 
interests include archaeology and natural 
history.  Jilustrated _ 21s. net 


The Life and Art of 
Albrecht Diirer 


by ERWIN PANOFSKY 


This one-volume edition of a famous weit is 
Without 


the book has been reduced to a smaller format 


- by the omission of the Hand List and Con- 
_ cordance. 


148 plates 70s. net 


World’s Classics 


Jane Austen’s Letters 1796-1817 
Edited and introdiced by R. W. CHAPMAN 
Standard volume 5s. net 
The Odyssey of Homer 


Translated from the Greek by T. E. SHAW 
(Lawrence of Arabia), with an Introduction 
by Sir Maurice Bowra. Medium volume 6s. net 


OXFORD JUNIOR ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Volume XI: The Home | 


Editor: WINIFRED K. DAVIN 


* Now that the last of the twelve-volume 
Oxford Funior Encyclopaedia has ap- 
peared, the best general work of 
reference for young readers has been 
completed but for the General Index 
.... Like the others, it is splendidly 
produced and remarkably good value . 
for money.’ The Listener 


Lavishly illustrated 30s. net 


contemporary Shakespearian players. 
ram, coloured burnished top, 30s. net 5 ~ Jamb- 


_ polished morocco, 57s. 6d. 


The Oxford 

Shakespeare 

NEWLY ILLUSTRATED | 
Printed on Oxford India paper, this edition 
contains 32 photogravure plates, illustrating 


productions at the Old Vic, Stratford 
elsewhere, and showing most of the leading 


skin, 40s; quarter niger morocco, 42s; 


“Science. eae ek 


and Christian Belief 


by C. A. COULSON. 


Ast Though | brief in compass, Professor Coul- 
son’s book is one of the most profound studies 


of the relationship of science and religion that 
has yet been ees Z 


oe ee Scafell 


by DUDLEY HOYS: 


/.. treats of the ageless hills of Cumberland, 
ie ageless industry of the land, The quality 


‘of the writing lifts this small volume clean out 
Daily 


of the normal “country book” class.’ 
Telegraph Illustrated 125s. 6d. net 


The Oxford ~_ 


Nursery Rhyme Book 


Assembled by 10NA and PETER OPIE~ 


Here is a full repository of nursery rhymes and 
ditties: about 800, each in a complete and 


choice version. To the well-known rhymes, — 
many rare ones have been added, including 

some never previously printed. One of the | 
600 illustrations is shown below. 


Scant FE a 


and — 


Buck- - 
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The Times Literary _ Es 
suppleinent) 4 8s. 6d. net 


215s. net 
i soFOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Laurels & pepe ; 


- The Life of William ane ve Howitt — 


by AMICE LEE 


‘ The Howitts had 12 children, produced more 
than 200 books between them . . . They were 


called the “ indefatigable Howitts He and their 
_ acquaintance is well worth making.” The 


Times. . readable and ensayebts from 
start to finish :... Those two must have been © 
among the nicest ‘people to know... The 
Listener Illustrated 


i Arinceaeee | 
- from the Earth 


by SIR MORTIMER WHEELER © 


© There is no one in the world better ‘qualified : 
_ to write on archaeological techniques... it 
will be valuable for posterity to have this m 
‘ssumming-up of his aims and methods . . 


Jacquetta Hawkes _ in The Sunday Times 
Illustrated 25s. net 


The First t Writing 


Book ARRIGHI’ S OPERINA 
‘Translated and edited by JoHN HowarD | 


BENSON. A facsimile and translation of the 


“first and finest handwriting manual of the 


Chancery hand, written in the 16th century. 
In today’s widening revival of italic hand- 
writing, Arrighi’s Operina is considered the 
best model for handwriting reform. 125. 6d. net 


The Piltdown Forgery 


by J. S. WEINER 


‘It was a wonderful leg-pull and it sie a 
wonderful se The Economist 


Ulustrated 12s. 6d. net Pal praek 


The Little Bookroom 


by ELEANOR FARJEON 


_ Eleanor Farjeon has made her one 


selection of her best short stories for — 
children, and Edward Ardizzone 
completely captured the magic and 
poetry of the tales in his illustrations. — 

Probably the most satisfying of Eleanor — 
Farjeon’s books.’ Times eg a Sup- 
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The Man from Missouri 


i The Truman Memoirs. Vol. I. The Year of Decisions. Hodder and Stoughton. 30s. 

§ . 

a Reviewed by H. G. NICHOLAS 

F SHREWD observer of the Washington scene remarked at the making are likely to be disappointed. There is not an ounce of intro- 
: time of Truman’s succession to the suddenly vacated throne spection in these pages. Mr. Truman is not ashamed to confess his 


: of Franklin Roosevelt that it was as if some huge and 
crowded canvas, a Frith’s ‘Derby Day’ or ‘ Paddington 
Station ’, had been whisked from its frame, and in its place had been 
substituted a demure Dutch interior. There appeared to be a down- 
scaling of the whole operation of government; greatness and animation 
seemed to have dropped from the air, to be replaced by the common- 
place and the provincial. ‘Harry S. Truman’, said The New Yorker, 
‘is mot an average American;~he is the 
average American’. Mr. Truman would 
have been the last to dispute such a verdict 
_ at the time and his Memoirs are no part of 
* an attempt to challenge it now. ‘It was the 
only time in my life’, he says, ‘that I ever 
felt as if I'd had a real shock. I had hurried 
to the White House to see the President, and 
when I arrived, I found I was the President ’. 
Elsewhere he has remarked, ‘ When Franklin 
Roosevelt died I felt there must be a million 
men better qualified than I to take up the 
Presidential task’. Characteristically, how- 
ever, he added, ‘ But the work was mine and 
I had to do it. I have tried to give it every- 
thing I have’. In fact under the pressure of 
that resolve this average American immedi- 
ately displayed very un-average resources; 
the Dutch interior swiftly took on the anima- 
tion of a Bruegel townscape and the 
Missouri provincialism soon made itself felt 
on the frontiers of Greece and along the 
corridor to Berlin. , 
“President Truman arrived in Berlin the 
same day as I did’, says Sir Winston 
Churchill in his war memoirs. ‘I was eager 
to meet a potentate with whom my cordial 
relations . . . had been established’. The 
grandoise appellation would —have rung 
oddly in the ears of those who through the 
camera and the microphone were learning to 
recognise as President of the United States 
the nattily dressed, bespectacled civilian who still bore about him un- 
mistakable traces of the Kansas City haberdasher of twenty years 
earlier. Yet it was not misplaced. This, after all, was the man whose 
decision, a few weeks later, was directly responsible for the explosion 
of the atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. In calling the first 
volume of his Memoirs The Year of Decisions Mr. Truman indeed 
_does modest justice both to the time and to himself. Whatever else may 
be said of him, he cannot be charged with impotence or indecisiveness. 
Talking of his office, he stresses the authority that resides in the Presi- 
dent and which he cannot delegate to anyone else. ‘If he exercises his 
authority wisely, that is good for the country. If he does not exercise it 
_ wisely, that is too bad, but it is better than not exercising it at all’. 
The saying has a ring of ruthlessness about it; the attitude it embodies 


is not one that can easily be fitted out with an intellectual suiting. But 
since the time of Andrew Jackson, if not earlier, it is a doctrine that 
has served American Presidents well, and in the hands of Mr. Truman 
it has determined, for most of the western world, where the boundary 
line between freedom and slavery shall be drawn. 


In this first volume of his Memoirs Mr. Truman’s decision-making 
runs from Potsdam to the resignation of Henry Wallace and ranges 
over such varied fields as the handling of atomic energy, the settlement 
-of post-war Germany and Japan, the establishment of the U.N., the 
curbing of John L. Lewis, and the ‘reconversion’ of the American 
economy from war to peace. Those readers who come to his book with 
an expectation that it will throw much light on his processes of decision- 


Harry S. Truman: a photograph by Karsh 


From ‘ The Year of Decisions’ 


feelings, but he has no interest in analysing them. There is hardly a 
line in the Memoirs to suggest that he ever found himself torn between 
conflicting impulses. Even where there is a theoretical choice of alterna- 
tives, in practice one route is always so clearly signposted that he is not 
in a moment’s doubt about which to take. ‘I regarded the bomb as a 
military weapon and never had any doubt that it should be used’. The 
reader who wishes to know what determined these-decisions has there- 
fore to look elsewhere. He must look to Mr. 
Truman’s origin and training and to the 
milieu of post-war Washington in which 
these decisions were made. Here, most un- 
fortunately, the British edition of the 
Memoirs suffers from the total excision of 
the passages in which Mr. Truman describes 
his upbringing in Missouri and his early days 
in state politics. Though the President’s 
account of these mid-west apprenticeships 
probably owes something to the rosy tints of 
recollection, it is substantially true to the 
facts, and even—perhaps especially—where 
it takes on a more subjective character it 
affords invaluable clues to the behaviour of 
the Missouri boy on the world stage. It is 
fortunate that the sequence of letters from 
‘Harry’ to ‘Dear Mama and Mary’ with 
their delicious reflections on life in the White 
House (‘It is rather lonesome here in this 
old barn’) have not also fallen victims to 
calculations of. what will, or will not, interest 
the British reader. 

As to the world of Washington politics 
which provided the often cramping frame 
within which the President had to work, The 
Year of Decisions does little more than 
sketch it in where occasion makes it impera- 
tive. Mr. Truman is no_three-dimensional 
memoirist. History in his pages becomes an 
extension of the White House engagement 
diary, and anyone who wants to understand 
the real administrative and political pressures that often directed or 
thwarted the presidential will, would be well advised to interlard his 
reading of these pages with sequences from the published diaries of 
Forrestal and Vandenberg. In Mr. Truman’s pages, the sudden cessa- 
tion of Lend-Lease owes more to his own impulsive action in ‘ reaching 
for my pen, and without reading the document, signing it’ than to the 
economic predilections. and political attachments of Mr. Leo Crowley, 
the Foreign Economic Administrator. At the same time no one but the 
very simple-minded will conclude from the silences in this volume that 
Mr. Truman the President was as unaware of these considerations as 
Mr. Truman the memoirist. Behind the modest simplicities of much of 
the narrative lie buried the complex political calculations which were 
second nature to any veteran of the United States Senate. 

For all that, the plain directness of the book is essentially a true 
reflection of its subject and author. What marks Mr. Truman off from 
Roosevelt is not so much his inferior appreciation of the complexities of 
the political game as his superior directness and honesty in playing it. 
He may have turned a blind eye to many situations which a more 
roving conscience would have insisted on exploring, but he had little or 
no art of concealment, no intent to deceive, no indirection, no hesitation 
about plain speaking. It is this willingness to accept the full and 
unpleasant consequences of his actions, as well as to act whenever 
action is required, that gives to his two administrations, for all their 
Pendergastian undertones, a kind of moral stature which posterity will 
not always accord to those of his illustrious predecessor. 
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‘ And for the little, little, span 
The dead are borne in mind, 
Seek not to question other than 
The books I leave behind. 


For wherever you place him in the category of writers, the sort of man 
he was cries out for elucidation—a man of great complexity, with, as 
M. André Maurois said, ‘a natural contact with the oldest and deepest 
layers of human consciousness’, content often to imply rather than to 
state. As a public figure Kipling does not much matter to us now; his 
incursions into practical politics were, to put it gently, a little unfortu- 
nate: what we need to know more about, we feel, is the inner com- 
pulsions that made him write the later stories with their accompanying 
poems, such as ‘ Tender Achilles’, ‘The Wish House’, ‘In the Same 
Boat’, and many of the verses outside the framework of ballad or 
hymn that Mr. Eliot collected. It must be said at once that Mr. Carring- 
ton’s is not that sort of biography, and makes no pretence to be such: 
_ yet here and there it illuminates certain details, such as the poignantly 
personal references of ‘ They’ and the ballad ‘ My boy Jack’. 
_ This is not to say that the book is not useful, necessary even, and 
-admirably carried out. So far there has been little except Something 
of Myself, and we duly note the ‘something’: thus the skeletal struc- 
ture of this Life is enormously valuable. Besides making use of printed 
" comments, in America as well as at home, many of them extremely 
interesting as shedding light on Kipling’s relations with the United 
_ States, Mr. Carrington quotes a number of unprinted sources, especially 
the correspondence. There will no doubt be many biographies and 
studies of Kipling, but this will probably remain what one might call 
‘the basic biography, since the outward facts are there; his wide and 
varied reading, especially as a boy under the guidance of the admirable 
Cormell Price, the comings and goings, the friendships, the political 
" associations, and so on. Not that the works are neglected; we are told 
_ the origin of a good many of them, but_no serious attempt is ‘made 
_ at critical assessment, and the judgements are sometimes arguable. Yet 
" interweaving Kipling’s writings with this book, it enables us to fill out 
our general sense of the man. 
His was a life of exuberant delights, in the doings of men, in the 
tireless exercise of his craft, alternating with bitter experiences: his 
child’s love of home, and then the ghastly years at Southsea: his early 
success, followed by the disastrous business of the home at Vermont, 
_ where life had begun so happily; the exercise of a powerful prophetic 
_ voice, and the shattering loss of two of his children, and finally the 
_ years of pain. And as you follow his outward life in this book, dove- 
_ tailing it with his writings, you become aware of a deepening of appre- 
hension, the mystique of Empire giving place to what is almost a 
miystic’s sense of life as a whole. Well exemplified here are his immense 
interest in all manner of people, except pretentious ones, his utter lack 
of snobbery, his modesty and integrity, his love of privacy (even 
though this was somewhat exaggerated by his wife), giving a slightly 
unexpected colouring to some of his work. What comes out most 


ost 


*Square’ of his parents, who gave him invaluable help in his early 
literary career, and his sister, who later suffered mental derangement; 
‘second in the ‘ Square’ of himself, his wife, and his two children, well 
touched upon in his daughter’s ‘ Epilogue’. And always there is his 
‘immense vitality, his uncanny capacity for entering into the lives and 
‘work of others, his psychological intuitions. On the one hand there is 
his vision of technological progress combined with his sense of the 
of man’s achievements; on the other his grasp, if not 
alling, of Freudian therapeutics. His faults are obvious, often the 
of impulsiveness; and if his almost complete lack of irony, com- 
pined with what might be called stoicism tinged with Christianity, 
any large sense of tragedy foreign to his outlook, he in no sense 

Jacked compassion, engendered by merciless suffering. Mr. Carrington 
us abundantly; yet, ungratefully perhaps, we are left with the feeling 
e is to be told if we are to understand much that is fascinating in 
; well as some things that grate. Nevertheless, up to its wide 
is a satisfactory biography, straightforwardly written, well 
cumented, though a more detailed bibliography would be 


W EN A MAN Is of Kipling’s stature, it is of no avail for him to write: . 


strongly, perhaps, is his deep domestic sense, first in the unassailable. 
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welcome. What is now needed is a collection of the letters, and a proper 
edition of the verse to replace the present infuriatingly arranged 
‘Definitive Edition ’, though it may have been of his own devising— 
a good variorum edition, including such variora and addenda as are 
to be found in-manuscript in the British Museum, and, no doubt, in 
other places. 
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Pacific Adventurers 


The Journals of Captain James Cook on his Voyages of 
Discovery: Vol. I, The Voyage of the Endeavour 1768- 
1771, edited by J. C. Beaglehole. St. 
Cambridge, for the Hakluyt Society: £4. Portfolio of 
Charts and Views. £2.10s. 

Voyage to the Amorous Islands: the Discovery of Tahiti 
By Newton Rowe. Deutsch. 21s. 


WHEN BONAPARTE WAS TRAVERSING the Mediterranean in 1798 on his 


- eastern adventure, eluding Nelson’s squadron in the mighty L’Orient, 


he amused himself with a scientific library. Among the volumes was 
an account of the first voyage of Lieutentant James Cook, commanding 
His Britannic Majesty’s ship Endeavour. This voyage, begun exactly 
twenty years before, encircled the globe, charted New Zealand, and 
greatly extended the boundaries of knowledge. But Bonaparte read 
Cook at third hand, and could have gained but the feeblest idea of the 
sort of man he was. With perhaps too much modesty, Cook entrusted his 
Journals to John Hawkesworth, friend of Dr, Johnson, and a scribe of 
very ordinary parts. It was Hawkesworth’s narrative—Cook cooked up— 
that served the French translator, and it is Hawkesworth through whom. 
the explorer has been generally known until now. At long last, thanks 
to the Hakluyt Society, to the New Zealand Government and other, 
enlightened patrons, Cook has been accorded an edition worthy of his 
text and stature. With careful collation of manuscripts, and devoted 
labour upon background material, the first of four volumes has now’ 
been presented by Dr. Beaglehole of Victoria University College, 
Wellington, New Zealand, and we can read Cook plain. 

Plain is the word. Cook was no fancy writer; on the other hand, he 
was an exact observer; Boswell, who met him, was struck by his 
“conscientious accuracy ’; he had the benefit of the constant advice of 
Joseph Banks and a small retinue of ‘scientists and artists, and, for the 
first time, it is possible to follow from day to day the events of a very 
memorable circumnavigation, from the commander’s point of view. 
The great crisis occurred on June 11, 1770, when the Endeavour ran 
upon a coral rock of the Great Barrier Reef. After twenty-three hours 
aground she was hove off by the united efforts of every soul on board. 
Not a flicker of undue excitement is allowed to creep into entries which 
might have presaged the ruin of the whole enterprise and the death of 
those embarked upon it. 

At 9 oClock the Ship righted and the leak gained upon the Pumps 
considerably. This was an alarming and I may say terrible Circumstance 
and threatened immidiate destruction to us as soon as the Ship was 
afloat. However I resolved to resk all and heave her off in case it was 
practical and accordingly turn as many hands to the Capstan and 
windlass as could be spared from the Pumps and about 20’ past 10 
oClock the Ship floated and we hove her off into deep water... 

‘ Cook’, so Banks told a friend afterwards, ‘was upon the deck in his 
drawers as the second blow was struck, and gave his orders with his 
wonted coolness and precision ’. Few seamen but he could have saved 
the Endeavour that June day, and none would have recorded the episode 
more soberly. As his editor aptly remarks, ‘ Cook’s competence changed 
the face of the world’: it also surmounted another coral-reef scare 
two months later, even more hair-raising in its way than the first. 

The three volumes tc come will cover the two later voyages, and 
will assess the impact of Cook’s work. As the edition amounts to only 
fifteen hundred copies it is likely that the first will go to a premium 
before its companions appear, two and three years hence. The relatively 
low price for nearly a thousand pages, with.many maps, charts, and 
illustrations, arises partly from the fact that the editor and his colleagues 
are working without fee. The whole production is worthy of a record 
which may have an equal in the library of geographical discovery, but 
certainly not a superior. ; 


were flighty, the ‘thirties irresponsible; the 


By. hates ancien new book, whose Stee ‘is the casas of 
- Captain Samuel ‘Wallis, commanding H.M. frigate Dolphin, and_ his 


ae an -ship’s company at Tahiti in the year 1767, uses some of the same 
illustrations which appear in Dr. Beaglehole’s definitive Cook. This 
is natural enough, for Cook was at Tahiti only two years later than 
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Edwardiana — 


_ The Age of Exttarasdnes: An Edwardian Reader. Edited by M. E. Edes and D. Frasier. Weidenfeld tee Nicolson 25s. 


'  Aliecella: 


A Memoir of Alice King Stewart and Ella Christie.-By Averil Stewart. Murray. 21s. 


Christmas with the Savages. ‘gh Mary Clive. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. = a 


THE LAVISHNESS OF THE Edwardian epoch, one of these aur 
remarks, was ‘ confined to a fortunate few ’, The fortunate few had, for 
‘the time being, | power, money, and leisure; they set the tone. The tone 
they set is not much liked today. They are not thought to have made 


anything remotely like the best of their advantages. ‘ How remote-it now — 


seems—thank God!’ wrote Mr. Hugh -Trevor-Roper the other day, 
‘that “ Edwardian” era of materialist vulgarity 
and patriotic hysteria ’, and others have arraigned 
the period for its luxury and false values. There 
is a tendency to regard the Edwardian age, era, 
period, or epoch as self-contained, but no new 
age began with the accession of King Edward 

VII. What began was only a protraction of the 
Victorian age. It could probably be shown that 
life in these islands in the time of Edward VII 
‘was in some ways getting better, but the prevail- 
ing vulgar materialism, false values, philistinism, 
and complacency were not new: they have for 
some time been regarded as faults outstandingly 
Victorian. Not when the King died in 1910, not 
even in that lethal August, 1914, did late- 
Victorian, or Edwardian, ways at once die out. 
The slaughter began; the “twenties, they say, 


slaughter began again; half way through the — 
fifties are we so free of vulgar materialism and 
false values that, on looking back, we can alto- 
gether confidently look down upon our forebears? 

Argue as we may, the time between the death 
of Queen Victoria and August 1914 does seem 

_ to have in retrospect a monstrous animation, a 

gross flavour, a special absurdity of its own. We 
_ have reached a point where we can enjoy reading 
about it without respecting it. The lives of those 
‘fortunate few may seem to us poisonously silly, 
almost mad, so with comforting superiority we 
can turn to an ‘ Edwardian Reader’. Its com- 
pilers, making what they call a ‘ highly personal ’ 
selection of printed matter, provide some divert- 
ing tableaux of what they call ‘ the last age of 
elegance, unclouded by world wars and the 
atom’. They rightly include extracts from Sir 
Osbert Sitwell’s autobiography and from Miss 
VY. Sackville-West’s memorable novel The 
Edwardians. Sir Harold Nicolson’s essay on 
‘The Edwardian Weekend’ shines here with 


undiminished brilliance. How right they were to include an extract from. 


Saki’s The Unbearable Bassington, a book still perhaps underestimated, 
‘a most striking novel of the period, an imaginative work of art in which 


the frivolous, lavish existence of a society ruled by false values is made 
to glitter in an ominous light of fatality. Not all the compilers’ choices 


are so essential, and although they have happily pounced upon Mrs. Kan 
Fielding’s valuable notes upon the ceremonious life. below stairs at 


_ Longleat, they might have pounced no less happily upon the women’s 


magazines of the time. : 
To describe the two Scotch ladies commemorated in Alicella ‘as 


- Edwardians would be arbitrary: born in the early eighteen-sixties and — 
surviving two world wars, they took the Edwardian period in their stride. 


Of prosperous parentage, they grew up in a Perthshire castle crammed 


with miscellaneous objects. Alice married a country gentleman who was — 


A style of the period, 1909. 


From ‘ The Age of Extravagance ’ 


to be much occupied aah local government, the territorials, cath fei 
masonry; Ella, having acted the dutiful daughter to her father until - 
she was over forty, became a tremendous traveller. Robust, busy, self- 
confident, unimaginative, the sisters were in many ways typical of their 
‘time and kind. Indefatigably they wrote one another brisk, copious, 
descriptive letters devoid of sublety, and their writing sometimes over-— 
flowed into books. 

A luggage label. used by Miss Ella Christie. 
was inscribed ‘ Miss Christie, passenger to Tibet, 
via Turkestan, Bokhara, and Chinese Turkestan’. 
Passenger to Tibet! “Those were the days! On 
the banks of the Indus in 1904 Miss Christie | 
_ quelled: recalcitrant coolies with a punitive para- 
sol; in Baltistan she was quite undismayed to 

find that she and her yaks, crossing a pass at 
- 17,000 feet, were still far from the top; outside — 
_ the tomb of Tamerlane a réluctant guide who 
murmured something about a police permit was 
overborne with ‘ Nonsense! You will go in with: 
my card!’ The letters of both sisters Rent 
what may be called period gems: 2 

‘I want a good kitchenmaid who can milk . 
I interviewed a footman today, but who snails 
dream of engaging sucli a dwarf—only five feet 
two? Cooks’ wages are dreadful, one asked £28 

all found ’. (1882) 

_ _ ‘IT have got a hat of black watered silk, and 
in the middle is the entire aia and head of an 
orange cockatoo ’, a 

_  ©Winston’s conceit... a ‘leer . 
| pleasant-looking youth ’, (1900) 
_ © All say Churchill is the coming man ’, (1912). 

Of all the results of Miss Christie’s travels 
perhaps the most notable was her establishment 
, in Scotland of the best Japanese garden in the ~ 
| western world, complete with lonely Japanese 

gardener. 
~ Alicella is crammed with éxcitiad details Christ- 
mas with the Savages is ostensibly an imaginative 
_ work, Prettily produced, it would make a suitable 
Christmas present~ for chosen beneficiaries,. but 
its gay malice, its sense of character and period, - 
. its understanding of children give it more than 

seasonable point. Writing in the first person, 

Lady Mary Clive enlarges upon the Christmas 

visit of a little girl toa country house during the 
reign of Edward VII. A ghastly little prig, vainly ‘sucking up’ to the. 

grown-ups and vainly trying to. patronise the children, the lifelike Evelyn . 
finds herself in the no-man’s-land of the house-party, between the~ 
remoteness and indifference of the grown-ups on the one hand and the 

ferocity and fantasy of.a pack of children on the other.'It would not be- 
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: he is ‘not a. 


_ surprising if memory has been more of a mainstay here than invention, ~ 


so much more than likely are such things as the delicious incident of the 
boomerang, the benevolence of Mr. O’Sullivan, or Evelyn’s encounter. 


- with the doddering old peer in the bath-chair. The period detail is 


unobtrusive but exact, down to those few sheets of black-edged paper — 
on all the writing tables in the house, ‘ in case any of the visitors should — 
be in mourning ’. That too, like bct aren itself, was: a\ 

survival. q 
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| roubled Waters 

Persian Oil. By L. P. Elwell-Sutton. 

_ Lawrence and Wishart. 25s. 

# [E SUB-TITLE TO this book, ‘a study in power politics’, aptly de- 
scribes the point of view from which it is written. Power politics, 

according to the dictionary definition, is ‘diplomacy backed by (the 

threat of) force’, and it is the Persian case, ably expounded by Mr. 

_ Elwell-Sutton, that in the controversy about oil Persia has been denied 
her just rights because of the inequality of the two parties in political 


and military strength. The nature of Persia’s grievances may be learned — 


from Mr. Elwell-Sutton’s uncompromising summary. The Anglo- 

Persian Oil Company 

represented to Persia the epitome-of foreign intervention, It controlled 
. and exploited Persia’s greatest natural assets, it gave her a miser- 

_ able pittance in return for the millions it took away, it acted with an 

__ independence that was not tolerated from any tribal chieftain, however 
- powerful, it displayed a haughtiness in its dealing with Persians, high 

and low, that was intolerable to a proud race more than ever conscious 

of ‘its great past and confident in its bright future. . 


_ At the same time British policy is stigmatised as ‘a confused mixture 
_ of old-time imperialism, commercial cunning, administrative blunder- 
ing, and sheer ignorance’. The Persians incur Mr. Elwell-Sutton’s 
blame only in the settlement of the dispute when ‘they broke down 
- against overwhelming force, and plumped for the easy way out’. 
_ The indictment does not stop short at the. listing of real or fancied 
grievances about oil. For in the last analysis the Persian case springs 
from a deep feeling of resentment at the ‘inferior status’ which the 
Asian peoples are conscious of occupying in the modern world, and 
~ which the recent eclipse of ‘imperialism’ and ‘ colonialism’ has done 
little to diminish. This resentment characteristically finds expression 
in Mr. Elwell-Sutton’s complaint of the indifference shown by western 
_ residents in Persia to the cultural achievements of the people amongst 
whom they live, and of the social exclusiveness of exiled Britons. 

Suburban snobbery transplanted from home is resented as a ‘ racial 

‘bar’, and the Abadan Briton’s lack of enthusiasm for the arts and 

literature of Persia, which perhaps is only typical of his native 
_ Philistinism, is interpreted as racial arrogance. It would seem that the 

esteem in which Persian culture was held by such men as Edward 
_ FitzGerald, Edward Browne, and Reynold Nicholson, is not shared by 
_ their fellow-countrymen in the oilfields, and we can readily believe 
_ that British insularity and displays of downright bad manners often give 
offence to Asian susceptibilities. 

Such causes of friction, however, are comparatively trivial when 
weighed against the passionate intensity of Asia’s hostility to the West 
_ which springs from a deeper jevel of consciousness. Mr. Elwell-Sutton 
_ writes, ‘We shall have to accept the fact that the Asian peoples will 
_ no longer admit to an inferior status’, but the trouble is that formal 

recognition of equality and independence does not touch the root of 

the matter. The facts of history will not be denied. By the accidents 
of history the post-renaissance expansion of thought and scientific 
_ knowledge has been a purely western achievement, and it took place 
_-at a time when the Asian peoples had exhausted their creative vitality. 
To the all-pervading influence of the West, Asia has reacted with 
ambivalent feelings of admiration and resentment. In the hard bargain- 
ing about oil royalties the fact was forgotten that the liquid treasure 
had lain underground for thousands of years, until strangers from the 
West found a use for it and provided the technical knowledge needed 
for its extraction. The large sums paid to the owners of the soil, though 
derided as a miserable. pittance, are therefore in a real sense the 
proceeds of unearned increment. 
_ If in the Middle Ages westerners went to Arab Cordova for en- 
_ lightenment, Asian students now crowd the universities’ of the West. 
The dependence of the undeveloped countries on the highly industrial- 
ised states, strikingly obvious in the case of armaments, need not be 
laboured at length. These are the basic realities of the modern world- 
order (whether we like it or not is immaterial), and they have sunk 
eep into the consciousness of the heirs of the older civilisations. 
feelings of frustration find compensatory outlets in proud 
of their great past and dreams of a still greater future, and in 
nationalism of great dynamic force. It was an outburst of 
alism, embodied in the person of Dr. Moussadeq, which 
ver t off its feet on the issue of nationalisation. 
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Intimidation and assassination played their part, and prominent 
ecclesiastical authorities declared that it was ‘the religious duty of 
every Persian Moslem to support the movement [in favour of. 


nationalisation] and help realise the dream’. By an ingenious inter- 


pretation of a religious text it was shown that the Prophet himself 
would have condemned a government ‘ that gave away the people’s in- 
heritance to foreigners, and turned its own people into slaves’. This 
appeal to the religious emotions of the masses on a political and 
economic issue is highly characteristic of the political climate in the 
Middle East. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Persians whose 


feelings are voiced by Mr. Elwell-Sutton remain bitterly opposed to 


the agreement which, after a change of government, set the oil flowing 
again under the auspices of an international consortium. ‘ Though for 
the present’, he writes, ‘Persia’s hopes of a new life have been 


‘defeated, she can bide her time, confident in the knowledge~that her- 


turn will come’. 

Mr. Elwell-Sutton’s knowledge of Persia is extensive and intimate, 
and his book, though highly tendentious in its judgements, is full 
of information not easily accessible elsewhere. The student of affairs 
will do well, however, to turn to other sources of information in order 
to arrive at a balanced appreciation of the facts. The relevant chapters 
of Brigadier S. H. Longrigg’s Oil in the Middle East may be 
recommended as an effective counterpoise to the exaggerations of 
the Persian claim. , 

S. HILLELSON 


Mother Goose Songs 


The Oxford Nursery Rhyme Book 
By lona and Peter Opie. Oxford. 21s. 


IN. THE PREFACE TO their ‘ Oxford Dictionary’ Mr: and Mrs. Opie 
tell us that the term ‘nursery rhyme’ appears to have been adopted 
in the third decade of the nineteenth century. An unfortunate name 
it is, for it seems to relegate an important body of traditional culture 
to a slightly contemptible category. The American—or rather, the older 
English—term ‘ Mother’ Goose Song’ is much to be preferred, and it 
is a pity that the Opies were not emboldened to reinstate it. It is 
significant that the eighteen-twenties, coming between the death of Keats 
and the first appearance of Tennyson, were a poetically lean period. 

To call nursery rhymes ‘an important body of traditional culture’ 
might seem pompous and humourless, but a glance through the contents 
of the Opies’ new collection is enough to remind us that through this 
tissue of homespun, simple, clumsy verse runs a thread of pure gold— 
‘How many miles to Babylon? ’, ‘I saw a fishpond all on fire’, ‘ White 
bird featherless ’, ‘London Bridge is broken down ’, ‘ On the first day 
of Christmas’. This is the heritage of every child who learns to under- 
stand and speak English. It is curiously analogous to the English 
character—practical, humorous, thinking in concrete terms and 
proverbial phrases, yet with an unaccountable poetic streak of sheer 
irrationality and day-dreaming. 

The present volume is a model of skilful and appropriate editing; 
it is lavishly illustrated with traditional woodcuts by Bewick and others, 
supplemented by Miss Joan Hassall’s equally delightful modern variants. 
The 800 rhymes are arranged in nine sections beginning with the 
simplest of baby games, progressing with more sophisticated ditties and 
riddles, and concluding with ballads and folk-songs. Inevitably one 
misses certain personal favourites— A man of words and not of deeds’, 
‘Hares on the Mountains ’, ‘Robin a -Thrush ’ and ‘ Oliver Cromwell’s 
buried and dead ’—but the collection is wonderfully comprehensive, 
and the editors have omitted little of the first quality which comes 
within their terms of reference. 

The brief preface is excellent, and contains some valuable and shrewd 
observations on the child’s attitude to illustrations. It is reported that 
when a child happened to stray into the Ministry of Education, nobody 
knew what it was. If the same thing happened at the Clarendon Press 
when the Opies were on a visit, no such difficulty would arise; for a 
knowledge-not only of traditional verse but of the nature of children 
also informs every line of their work. By the light of this understanding 
they enliven scholarship with fun, exercise fastidious taste without 
preciosity, and enter the child’s world without condescension. This is 
the perfect Christmas present from young parents to themselves. 

JAMES REEVES 
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_ “police novel that is a police novel. . Thrillers 
we have galore, detective stories in plenty, but 
the novel of crime and reality is as rare as a 
four-leafed clover; and here, at last, is a true 
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~ MARCEL JOUHANDEAU 


in English for the fir ‘st time with 


Marcel and Elise. 


a. “Mr. Martin Turnell has excellently translated this very extra- 
; ordinary book in a manner that never jars. ‘Marcel and Elise’ is 

not for those who are squeamish about learning what people are 
~ like. Others will enjoy it greatly.” - ANTHONY PowELL (Punch) 
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The Complete Plain Words 


by SIR ERNEST GOWERS_ 


¢ 


“eA practical guide to the correct use of. English. ‘... we 
can all profit from Sir Ernest Gowers’ book, one of the most _ 
sensible and lively ever written. on the subject.’ 
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“It. is altogether an astonishing novel for a young woman to have 
; written. The story describes, convincingly and touchingly, the brief, - 
sensual affair that springs up between a sailor on leave and a young 
school teacher. The difference in their social status... is directly 
and honestly suggested, and their frank sexual attraction for a 
other is given a warm and compelling context.” 


10s. 6d. net- =x Times Literary Supplement 


PETER FORSTER 


prov ides a novel as topical as tomorrow’s 
headlines and as contemporary as the 
espresso bar. 


~The Primrose 
Path 


“A first novel that very wisely concen- 
trates on packing in a great deal of plot. 
Mr. Forster can write well, and some of 
his character drawing is excellent.... The 
book is worth reading for its end alone, 
which shows brilliant and unexpected | 
irony.” News Chronicle 
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Fine Tenor Bell 
Thomas Hardy’s Notebooks. Edited by Evelyn Hardy. 
Hogarth. 10s. 6d. 
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SLIGHT AS THESE NOTES often are, they are highly characteristic of 
their author, and it must be bluntly stated that it is a great pity that 
_ their presentation has been entrusted to Miss Evelyn Hardy. This is a 
“severe comment, but it has not been made without a thorough examina- 
tion both of the present book and of Miss Hardy’s earlier biography 
of Hardy. The new volume is largely made up from two of Hardy’s 
fairly numerous surviving notebooks. The first of these is given in full, 
and consists of notes from earlier diaries, recopied by Hardy himself 
at a late date. They are observations he apparently wished neither to 
use in his autobiography nor completely to discard. The second consists 
_ largely of cuttings from newspapers, though here also there are original 
comments. In the middle of the first notebook Miss Hardy has inserted 
a few extra notes from a third notebook used by Hardy in collecting 
material for The Trumpet-Major. From the second she has omitted 
passages already appearing in the official Life. (Or most of them: a 
closer scrutiny of The Later Years would have saved Miss Hardy 
from erroneous interpretation of two of the initials in the note on 
_ relativity.) 
_ As may be imagined, the result is, from the point of view of scholar- 
_ ship, rather messy. Nevertheless the book might still have been accept- 
able if only Miss Hardy had allowed us to escape from herself for 
any length of time. This privilege she denies us in a wild triumph 
of editorial obstructiveness. As the book stands it consists mainly of 
her own voluble running commentary. Almost always her own annota- 
tions are far longer than poor Hardy’s notes. The purpose of some of 
them is mysterious; elucidation rarely seems to be their aim. Thus, 
when Hardy notes in January 1871: ‘A mistake often made in fore- 
telling a young man’s career—that a given amount of brain power 
will result in a proportionate success—so many units, so much 
product’, Miss Hardy adds: Thomas Hardy had had his cranium 
_ examined by the phrenologist, ‘Dr.’ Donovan, in the Strand on the 
_ 21st of September, 1864. Often the commentary seems like an ex- 
tended burlesque of the methods of the American student of Hardy, 
Professor Carl J. Weber: 
1874 
February Ist. Sunday. To Trinity Church, Dorchester. The rector in 
his sermon delivers himself of mean images in a sublime voice, and. the 
effect is that of a glowing landscape in which clothes are hung out 
to dry. 
The present church is the fourth on the same spot in High Street West, 
two of its predecessors having been destroyed by fire. (Her most famous 
Rector is fohn White, the Puritan Divine, one of the founders of 
Massachusetts.) Hardy's favourite church in Dorchester was, however, 
St. Peter's, whose fine tenor bell, which appears in two of his novels 
was beloved by his musical father. 


' When Miss Hardy actually does attempt elucidation of references the 
results are sometimes odder still. Her main trouble is insensitiveness to 
the meaning of dates. On page 56, the date 1870 should be 1880. On 
page 44, Hardy is, in 1873, still doing architectural work; on page 124, 
in 1872, he has given it up. The date of the completion of The Dynasts 
is wrongly given. There is uncertainty on page 65 about when. the 
eighteenth century was. It is suggested on page 52 that the first world 
war ended several years before it in fact began. And on page 72, a 
John Hardy, born in 1658, is described as Hardy’s ‘ great-grandfather, 
who had built the Bockhampton house for Hardy’s grandfather ’. In that 
case, he was a hundred and forty-two years old when he did so; and 
_ that, I think, would take a good deal of proving. 
_ There is a yet more disturbing quality about these annotations. Of 
necessity they frequently quote from The Early Years and The Later 
Life. Readers of Miss Hardy’s earlier volume will have noted her 
jnvincible distaste for accurate quotation, both in verse and in prose. 
That distaste perseveres into the present book, which is small enough 
for us to check all her quotations arid to estimate therefrom the lengths 
“to which she is prepared to go in textual disfigurement. It would be 
an exaggeration to say that she always quotes Hardy wrongly, but it 
be scandalous to say that she often quotes him right. Not only 
1 inflic n him her own solecisms of punctuation (hyphens 
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distorted; Hardy’s ‘vivid similes’ sometimes become Miss Hardy’s rather 
less vivid ones. The trend of oné’s anxiety is obvious and inevitable: 
what amount of trust can one put in the new and unknown texts Miss 
Hardy is giving us? The answer, I fear, must be: not very much. A few 


. of the notes have appeared elsewhere: one of them in a footmote in 


Later Years, apparently copied by Hardy’s widow, another in Dr. 
Rutland’s Thomas Hardy (1938). The text is slightly different from 
Miss Hardy’s in each case. One’s fears are not diminished by the 
transcription on page 127 of a letter from Julia Augusta Martin, an 
important figure in Hardy’s childhood; Miss Hardy has been rash 
enough to face this with a partial facsimile. 

The five letters from Mrs. Martin with which the book closes are 
useful to have. One of them says that Mrs. Martin taught Hardy ‘ his 
letters’. I think Miss Hardy is over-credulous of this. Hardy did not 
meet Mrs. Martin till he was five, and I see no reason to discount 
the family assertion that he could read at the age of three; and Hardy 
himself says that he could read ‘almost before he could walk’. I do 
not understand why Miss Hardy thinks Mrs. Martin’s maiden name 
may ‘ possibly * have been English. It was, of course, Collier. 

HENRY REED 


Mightier than the Chiv 


Boss of Britain’s Underworld. By Billy Hill. 
The Naldrett Press. 18s. 


MEETING HIM ONE EVENING in a pub, Chief Inspector Greeno af the 
Flying Squad was offered a drink by Billy Hill. ‘I don’t want your 
drink ’, he told him, ‘I want your body. Well locked up in a good peter 
(cell). But I'll buy you a drink any day. Maybe I can buy you enough 
to make you talk. Because, if I nick you, you’ll be glad to talk fast and 
plenty ’. This little scene, a not uncommon one between a policeman and 
the crook he is trying to get a line on, would seem—in view of the 
present state of the literary market—to be but a preliminary to the one 
in which an ex-crook says to an ex-policeman, ‘ And how much did you 
get for your serial rights, Mr. Fabian?’ For the day on which a 
detective leaves the Yard, and a crook turns honest, is the day on which 
each of them hastens to sign a publisher’s contract. 

In this remarkably uninhibited autobiography the author certainly 
talks fast—and plenty, and in doing so provides not only a convincing 
picture of himself, but one also of the underworld in which for many 
years he practised as a top-flight criminal. Safe-breaking, thieving, 
robbery with violence, banditry of every description in. fact, he took in 
his stride; and the lesser gangsters he employed as trusted members 
of his mob rejoice in names as bizarre as any that occurred to Damon 
Runyon: Franny the Spaniel, Horrible Harry, Bear’s Breath, Old Legs, 
Italian Albert, and Brummy Sparkes. One would quite like to meet 
them all, on Billy Hill’s recommendation; for in spite of the disreputable 
life he has led, Mr. Hill, curiously enough, commands a certain admira- 
tion. The resemblance between his reminiscences, and those of anyone 
who has creditably reached the top of his particular tree, is surprisingly 
close, and somewhat helped by the conventional photographs reproduced 
in his book. In one of them we see Billy Hill ‘ being visited by a friend ’ 
at school, and that his school happens to be Rochester Borstal Institution 
seems, by the time his story is well advanced, not to matter; for the 
lasting impression he creates is of a man who, by the use of his keen 
intelligence and through a blind devotion to the job in hand, has 
signally triumphed. The sneaking regard one has for his exploits, 
however, hardly stands up to the methods he boasts of in gang-warfare, 
declaring himself to be one of the best chiv (razor) merchants in the 
business: ‘I always managed to leave my trade-mark on a few of 
them. . . . That mark is a long, thin red line on the face of the man 
I cut’. Though performed only upon rival gangsters, the operation is 
as ugly as the mark it leaves behind, and inexcusable from any point 
of view. 

His lifelong battle with the police has not robbed the author of his 
respect for them, and it would probably be true to say that this attitude 
of his is reciprocated: ‘ They’re ordinary blokes who’ve got an ili-paid 
job and who often are expected to work far too hard. My business was 
to fox them and outwit them. I am not saying that it was easy to do 
that. But I am saying that I did get the better of them lots of times. 
The same as they often got the better of me. And, so far as I was 
concerned, it was the best man who won every time, and no hard 
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ae ey mabe glossary of underworld terms given at 
he end of the Saeki is the most complete published to date, and after a 
“s : apie need no longer be referred to, for by that time the new 
ng has become simple to follow. How much ground has_been 
ov : 1 by Mr. Hill during his adventurous career may be gathered 
from the fact that he started as a small boy organising raids on the 
ce table stalls in Camden Town, and rose to a position in which his 
vices were bought for the purpose of persuading him to kidnap the 
ultan of Morocco. 

One serious reflection this picaresque story gives rise to is that for 
th ‘most part our psychiatric social workers are wasting a good deal of 
heir time in investigating the causes of anti-social behaviour in the 
criminal, refusing to admit the plain truth that because crime can be 
made a highly profitable business, it naturally attracts recruits in 
sing numbers. A more disturbing thought is that the present 
‘tendency to glamorise the criminal must prove harmful to youth, in 
whose eyes a man like Billy Hill, with his far from ungenerous impulses, 
must appear as something of a hero. There is not all that difference 
between Hood of Sherwood and Hill of Camden Town. 

SEWELL STOKES 
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The Facts of Consciousness 


ae Myth of Sisyphus. By Albert Camus. 
Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 


EVIDENTLY IT IS POSSIBLE to admire a philosopher and to learn from 
him and at the same time to detest his style; the example of French 
philosophy of the present day has shown this. Surely no worse philo- 
sophical style, nothing more cumbrous and prolix, has been known in 
Europe since that riot of intellectual ugliness which followed Hegel in 
Germany, and which Marx examined in his Deutsche Ideologie. The 
influence of Hegel, which died in England with the death of F. H. 
Bradley, has never died in Germany; and the grand, oracular manner 
s now invaded French thought, where even Heidegger and Jaspers are 
‘still taken seriously. Camus, a brilliant and inventive writer, often 
disguises his thought in this oracular style, as if in the accepted uniform. 
But the expression of the author himself, unpompous, direct, almost 
simple, can often be discerned above the uniform, even in this rather 
‘clumsy translation. At first oné may have to struggle from one over- 
“strained sentence to another, as if lifting heavy feet in a bog; but after 
a few pages the drift of the argument becomes clear, and one can go 
along more easily, translating on the way. As in his later book, The 
bel, the argument is both simple and important, when the epigrams 
a distilled into plain assertions. 
ra want everything to be explained to me or nothing. And the 
reason is impotent when it hears this cry from the heart’. It is our 
Mature to demand a total explanation of the universe, and of our place 
thin it, as a justification of our existence and of our purposes. But 
we now know, as philosophers in this century, that no such total explana- 
tion is in principle possible. ‘There is no truth, but merely truths ’. 
The absurd man, hero of this book, lives always in the tension between 
his consciousness of this unavoidable demand and knowledge of its 
navoidable disappointment. Being honest or ‘authentic’, he is 
unwilling to deny the facts of his own consciousness, since these are 
the only certainties that we have. He has Descartes’ philosophical con- 
science and will accept nothing that he does not perceive, and perceive 
y, to be certainly true. As he is too serious to separate philosophy 
from action, his problem is not Descartes——‘Is my science true? ’— 
but rather ‘ Why should I continue to exist rather than commit suicide? ’ 
knows that his experiences have no issue in anything beyond them- 
selves and can lead to no ascertainable verdict or conclusion; they lead 
imply to his death. He must therefore find in his own transitory 
xperiences any significance or value that his existence may have. 
Acc cepting the ‘ fragmented universe ’ as it is and its endless and sense- 
Seba , the absurd man finds his reason for living in a heightened 
sonsciousness of this diversity and of the ultimate absurdity of his 
ts. It is in this more intense attention to the essentially 
as of consciousness that the value z + a indeed 
> of any experimental manner of life, for w no over- 
eons asexcuse, other than the experiments them- 
“therefore also a hero when the myth is properly 
those who dislike life a ae themselves 
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~ that Soa can be a aa The accusing Pscer of the eae 
soulless and stone, can only be am occasion for laughter when offered 
either as a motive for action or as a comment upon it. The motives 
for constancy, had they existed, would have shown themselves earlier, 
and ina living form, as some further encouragement to live. 

Camus’ notion of the Absurd may at first seem only a dramatised » 
version of commonplaces, the commonplaces of empiricism, familiar 
since Hume. British empiricists have long agreed that no explanation 
of things can be complete, and that no decision upon ends of action 
can be deduced from a study of the world. But British scepticism is a 
doctrine of logic, and no distinctions of logic can either add to, or 
subtract from, our reasons for living in one way rather than another. 
Camus is exploring, not logical distinctions, but the facts of conscious- 
ness, the nature of our moral reasoning, as this discovers itself when 
we reflect on our actual assumptions. A comfortable English sceptic, or 
logical positivist, finds no reason to feel absurd in his position as a 
rational being who can give no overriding and complete justification for 
his continued existence. Regarding the demand for metaphysical and 
final explanations as an outworn superstition, he simply suppresses this 
demand within himself, whenever it occurs, with faint logical shame, 
and continues with his ‘everyday’ morality; in Camus” phrase, he is 
“reconciled ’, by ignoring his metaphysical moments, which are always 
one half of his nature. Camus thinks that he ought not to be reconciled, 
because he trivialises both his own decisions and his philosophical 
thought by keeping them apart. Reason and experience are made vivid 
and significant only if we are continuously aware of their incoherence. 
Hume thought exactly the opposite: that we should forget philosophical 
scepticism in living and let ourselves be guided by custom and habit, 
without pressing any philosophical questions that might lead to 
enthusiasm or despair. Both these contradictory philosophies seem, 
absurdly, possible, as so many philosophies do. It may be thought that 
Camus in part justifies his view of.the world by his descriptive writing, 
of which the essays on Oran and on Algiers, included in this book, are 
splendid examples, and also by his generous political thought, which is 
also illustrated here. 

STUART HAMPSHIRE 


A Humanist at Westminster 


Lord Crewe: the Likeness of a Liberal 
By James Pope-Hennessy. Constable. 21s. 


THE SUBJECT OF this wittily etched portrait was what may be called 
a patrician back-room boy in successive Liberal governments. His 
father was the Monckton-Milnes on whom Mr. Pope-Hennessy has 
written two of the most readable biographical studies of recent years, 
and he descended, through his mother, from the great Whig lady 
of ‘true blue and Mrs. Crewe’ fame. His youth was spent in the 
lush purple, already growing more than a little plutocratic, of the 
later Victorian years. Country house rags were in vogue. 

‘They did make a row in this generally orderly house’, Crewe’s 
younger sister wrote to him, ‘Ran the lifts up and down, broke the 
windows, baited old Alastair Murray nearly mad, sugared the top of 
his bald head and generally raised him finally’. Crewe absorbed the 
culture and threw off the vulgar side of his environment. He was 
temperamentally in reaction against his wayward, amusing father, 
whose celebrated collection of pornographic and sadistic literature and 
manuscripts he promptly sold off at the old man’s death. He entered 
public life in the easy way of the eighteenth rather than of the 
century that jay ahead of him. Gladstone, while agreeing that he 
would make ‘a most eligible Private Secretary’, already had four; 
the bland and courteous Granville at the Foreign Office was more 
obliging. 

Dublin Castle saw him as Lord Lieutenant at a time when, as Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy puts it, ‘the inhabitants led an existence for which a 
modern Parallel might be sought in day-to-day life in contemporary 
Nairobi ’. The tact which was to prove one of the trumps in his hand 
comes out in his letters from Ireland to Queen Victoria. She had a 
taste, which he satisfied, for the small change of Irish affairs. ‘ The 
Queen was much interested in what the Lord-Lieutenant wrote about 
that horrid Mrs. Montagu and trusts that the poor Children will be 
protected from their dreadful Mother, who does not seem to possess 
even the natural maternal instincts’. 


‘into an under-four-minute miler’, he 
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Crewe’s serious claim to fame rests largely on the position he held 
from the formation of the Campbell-Bannerman government to the 
fall of Asquith. Throughout that momentous decade, he was a man 
to whom his leaders turned for advice which was always given and 
always sensible. King Edward and King George trusted him as they 
did not trust all their ministers. He staunchly supported the measures, 
constitutional and economic, that mark out the Edwardian period 
and its immediate aftermath as revolutionary. But his loyalty to 
Liberal doctrine did not lose him the respect, the confidence, or the 
friendship of the Conservatives, even when they were in their angriest 
mood over, for instance, pressure 'syrought upon the Crown to ham- 
string the House of Lords. 

Crewe presided over the Colonial and the India Offices, and was 
considerably responsible for arranging that Lutyens should be allowed 
to make New Delhi what it is. But it was his disinterested wisdom 
rather than his executive or administrative performance that entitles 
him to be remembered as a man who wielded effective political power. 
His last great office was not the least trying; for he was appointed 
Ambassador in Paris shortly after the first war at a singularly unhappy 
Stage in the relations between Britain and France. 


Mr. Pope-Hennessy shows with sympathetic insight how Crewe’s- 


mind and spirit were kept fresh in the fullest and best sense of the 
word by the stability and happiness of his private life. He suffered 
some sad blows, but he had the fortitude-to resist them. He was, 
among brilliant, intriguing, and unsatisfied men who surrounded him, 
a fulfilled individual. And that, among politicians, is a rare bird. 
Lord Rosebery, who contributes a note on Crewe’s interest in racing, 
remarks, ‘ Like my father, what he really liked about the Turf were the 
people he met and the gossip. of the race course’. His relish for life 
at large was expressed in pleasant, occasional light verse. A humanist 
at Westminster would be a fair verdict on this sitter whom Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy has so rewardingly observed. 
A. P, RYAN 


The Will to Win 


First Four Minutes. By Roger Bannister. Putnam. 15s. 


WHEN THE COACH under whose tutelage Hungary has lately produced 
a whole crop of brilliant middle- distance runners was asked by Michael 
Davie of The Observer whether, ‘ pre- 
sented with a man of moderate ability but 
exceptional will-power, he could turn him 


replied: ‘Iharos and Tabori were such 
men’. Bannister makes the same point. 
‘Industry and perseverance, without any 
great natural aptitude, bring greater 
success in athletics than is possible in ball 
games ’. 

It may well be that the enormous in- 
crease in public interest in athletics that 
has come about since the war is the result 
of a shift in the popular ideal of the 
sporting hero from that of the nonchalant 
dilettante who wins without turning a hair 
to that of the determined warrior endowed 
with more grit than grace. There is 
certainly a correspondence between this 
ideal and the person of the supreme inter- 
national sporting hero of the present day, 
Zatopek, with his superhuman endurance 
and will-to-win, and his agonised facial 
and bodily contortions as he drives himself 
gracelessly on and on to the winning-line. 

‘The reason why Zatopek and others 
have been able to break existing records 
over and over again in recent years is that 
athletes have lately come to credit the 
human body with powers of endurance 
hitherto undreamt-of and have therefore 
imposed training schedules on themselves 


incomparably more demanding than any oie Bannister at Helsinki, 1952; Landy on the right 


attempted in the known past. Bannister, 
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however, unlike Landy, his: great rival in the race for the four-minute 
mile, did not adhere to the ‘ hard’ school of training (that is, ‘hard’ 
by current standards): he believes that ‘ excessive training quickens the 
rate of recovery, but it has yet to be shown that _performance is better 
on the day of the race’. 

But this is not to say that for Bannister success in athletics has been 
less the result of an extreme effort of will than it has been for the 
Zatopeks, the Landys and the Piries. Bannister tells us that for him 

“racing has always been more of a mental than a physical problem’. 
For him the problem of preparing for races or record attempts was 
a question, less of physical slogging than of getting into the right frame 
of mind: the stress and strain were not physiological but psychological. 
But his autobiography makes it clear that the stress and strain were 
not, on that account, any the less real, any the less violent. 

It is precisely because Bannister’s problems have been mainly psycho- 
logical~ ones that he. has been able to write one of the very few 
really illuminating. books of sporting memoirs I have read. Or rather, 
it is because of this combined with the quite remarkable frankness with 
which he has written of his inner experiences. Few sportsmen have-a 
gift for truthful introspection; fewer still have the courage to. write 
with as little shame as Bannister about their emotional. conflicts and 
anxieties and their petty vanities. ‘Revelations’ in sporting auto- 
biographies usually consist of items of indiscreet gossip; in Bannister’s 
book they are in the nature of a personal confession which, if sometimes 
naive and generally rather ‘ pi’, has the rare-merit of telling us some- 
thing of what we want to know about the way in which great athletes 
think and feel. 


Davip SYLVESTER 


Divine Philosophy 
The Shield of Achilles. By W. H. Auden. Faber. 10s.6d. 


This poetry of the ’Thirties came to an’abrupt end with the outbreak 
of the War. Auden, its principal exponent, fled to America and has 
subsequently become an American citizen; whatever we may think of 
this course of action, his-subsequent poetic activities are of no interest 
to the English reader, since he has deliberately cut himsélf off from the 
culture to which his poetic gift properly belorigeéd. gaa 

THIS ADDER FO THE gaiety and comity of nations is only writing for 
‘ Sixth, Forms’, but is not therefore the 
less to be criticised. It is. not sufficient 
simply to refer him to. Johnson’s Diction- 
ary (Patriotism: the last refuge of a 
Scoundrel). It is evident that the wide- 
spread ‘argument from patriotism’ (of 
which the quotation is merely a random 
example) is only a cover for animus of 
quite a different and less mock-dignified 
sort—the . hair-trigger readiness of the 
middlebrow critic to turn and savage the 
intellectual to whom, up to that point, the 
sway of critical fashion has compelled him 
to pay lip-service; the eager anger is a 
sort of revenge for the long unpleasant 
hours the critic has been forced to devote 
to the works of a poet whose difficulties 
he is ill-equipped to elucidate and whose 
carelessly aristocratic temperament arouses 
in him all the instincts of herd-defence. 

In the case of Mr. Auden, changes in 

“his poetic outlook have coincided with 
changes in his personal position in such a 
way as to provide extra fuel for the 
patriotico-literary witch-burner. In the 
“thirties, when his far-left socialist alle- 
giances made him adventitiously persona 
grata to parlour pinkdom, he. was a 
brilliantly exciting poetic journalist, fate 
most part exceedingly ° contem; 
exceedingly ‘engaged ’"—though lines lik 
__» We must love another ane eo 
(which were not a the pin 
Esc some indication of — 


From * First Four Minutes * 
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yn a new phase: the “contemporary ’ was reduced 
sa hao to an adjunct or ornamentation, and he embarked on a 
of long, ambitious and immensely obscure poems on giant themes 
of them (‘ The Mirror and the Sea ’, ‘ For the Time Being ’) at 
partial successes, others failures; for the poetic reader fascinating 
res, for our essentially unpoetic middlebrow critic triumphant 
emonstrations that ‘bad’ politics means ‘ bad’ literature. 

. ow we are in the midst of the general amnesty of the “fifties, and 
¢ Shield of Achilles is surely a book that should restore its author 
pais rightful position as one of the most distinguished living writers 
f the language. The new Auden is as intellectually omnivorous, as 


ears has disappeared. He has struggled through the dark maze set 
ween the journalist poetry of accident or event and the philosophical 
try of substance or idea; and he has emerged triumphant, armed with 
indispensable but infinitely hardly won implement of the philosophi- 
poet, a style in which he may freely and unconstrictedly ‘ think 
d ’—for the original poetic mind will always find merely inherited 
e-styles adequate to express only a very small portion of its own 
ystem or myth. : 

The Shield of Achilles falls into three parts. ‘Hore Canonice’ 

which includes the previously published ‘ Prime’ and ‘ Nones *) is one of 
hose long poems compounded of numerous ‘ movements’ to the estab- 
hment of which as a form Mr. Auden has devoted so much of his 
petic energy—indeed only he, of the ’thirties poets, would seem to 
ve conspicuously succeeded in their common attempt to proceed 
om the short poem to the: nee This is not without its share of war- 
ears bleakness— 


i Few people accept each other and most 

; will never do anything properly, 
but the crowd rejects no one, joining the crowd 
is the only thing all men can do— 


jut it is clear and compact and consistent as its predecessors never 
“In Sunshine and in Shade’ contains the title-poem and a 
nut umber of other short pieces (such as the ‘ Ode to Gea ’, printed in THE 
LISTENER of December 16, 1954), sometimes lyrical, sometimes satirical 
in heroic couplets, almost always masterly. But it is in the section called 
Bucolics’ that the reader will find the proof par excellence of Mr. 
Auden’s new poetic maturity. In this group of poems, on Natural 
Objects (‘ Winds’, ‘Woods’, ‘Mountains’, ‘Lakes’, ‘Islands’, 
* Plains ’, ‘ Streams’) he has picked a subject exactly fitted to his power- 
: | capacities, one which employs the man, the whole man, and nothing 
the man. The movement of the verse and of the subtle, -vigorous, 
ing, philosophising voice are inextricably one, so that quotation (as 
om all the best verse) is merely uprooting specimens from their natural 
ologies and expecting them to look happy out of the contexts in which 
ey are so eminently ‘right’: but I assure the reader that he will find 
etic beauty— . 
Growth cannot add to your song: as unchristened brooks 
Already you whisper to ants what, as Brahma’s son; 
: Descending his titanic staircase 
2 Into Assam, to Himalayan bears you thunder— 


id that, if he has any fine fibre in him, he will find himself laughing 
loud at times for sheer pleasure and surprise at the intellectual and 
erbal felicity. ‘ Bucolics’ is the perfect expression of the inner man, 
ee Poems 1930 was of the outer. Hozw charming is divine Philosophy! 
poe reading world should give it welcome. 

HILARY CORKE 


| - Discords in Russia 


Sauce the Soviets. By Andrey Olkhovsky. 
Re ned and Regan Paul, 30s. 


Seascale: of music and musicians in the U.S.S.R. 
at value of Mr. Olkhovsky’s book depend partly 
eosin, partly on the fact that he himself 

joviet musician: he was only seventeen at the 

d from eat to 1942 was head of the 


when: 8 political ead fea over him blackest, 


chantingly clever, as before; but most of the obscurity of the war 
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Defrenend of Musical History and Theory i in the Kiev Conservatoire. 
Its value is slightly lessened by the circumstance—without which the 
book could never have been written—that, as a prefatory note tells us, 


he ‘left the Soviet Union in 1942; has lived in the United States. of 


America since 1949’. He is therefore extremely well informed, but 
biased in his presentation of the facts. This is the more regrettable 
since the facts, which (so far as one can check) are accurately stated, 
are damning enough in themselves. The author has a terribly good 
case but he does tend to overstate it; no doubt, for instance, Soviet 
encouragement of the native poetry and music of the non-Russian 
peoples of the Soviet Union has political motives and sometimes pro- 
duces bogus results in the form of propaganda-pieces, but the author 
says flatly that 

the technique of such ‘ popular creation’, like that of the ‘ creations’ 

of the Kazakh akyn Dzhambul and of the Daghestan ‘ national bard” 

Suleiman Stal’ski, is extremely simple. The secret lies in the resourceful- 

ness of the Government and Party administration, the Composers’ and 

Writers’ Unions and the Central Houses of Amateur Activity, all of 

which are generous in providing material encouragement and ‘con- 

sultation help’ for the purpose of obtaining the desired results from 
the “ popular narrators ’. 
And one finds that as hard to accept as a good deal of Soviet propa- 
ganda itself. 

We have heard so much about what the Soviet Government does 
for its composers that it comes as a shock to read that 

Soviet composers live under the same conditions as-ordinary inhabi- 

tants of the Soviet Union. With rare exceptions they have only a 

single room for their family, often composing to the accompaniment 

of a baby’s cries and the smell of burning food. 
(Are Russian housewives so inefficient?) It is interesting to learn that 
membership of the Union of Soviet Composers includes not only 
non-creative musicians (theorists, historians, critics) but ‘ persons having 
little knowledge of music but who are in possession of Party member- 
ship cards ’. 

Before World War II, as a general rule, no outstanding composers 
belonged to the Party. During the post-war years; however, the situation’ 
has apparently altered radically. To belong to the Party, even if only 
as a formality, has become a prerequisite not only for a healthy life 
but also for the opportunity to engage in active work. 

However, the author confirms what one gathered from other sources: 
that a very few major figures—Prokofiev, above all—though disci- 
plined, have not been so severely disciplined as the smaller fry. They 
can, for instance, dodge personal appearance at sessions of ‘ creative 
criticism’ of their own work by their colleagues. Prokofiev was even 
able to absent himself from the official celebration of his sixtieth 
birthday. 

The book contains a mass of information about tendencies in Soviet 
composition, the changing policies of the Government, the state of 
criticism, the cultivation of virtuoso performers, amateur activities, 
instrument manufacture. It is sometimes verbose, and always very 
Russian in its vituperation—and in its production (though this is 
actually American). The author wields a boomerang when he finds it 
“necessary to say a few words about the technical defects of Soviet 
musical publications. The appearance of such works is frequently im- 
paired by bad printing, even though the paper used is often excellent ’. 

GERALD ABRAHAM 


Mr. E. M. Forster’s review is unavoidably held over. 


A Carnival Dream 


I saw a motley pirouetting crowd, and asked: 

Why are they masked? 

But I already knew how each must go, 

Each in his dark concealing domino, 

Brother concealed from brother, friend from friend, 

To the very end. 

I saw an infant, swung and swayed to rest, 

Suck in a little mask his mother’s breast, 

And whirling lovers in a long embrace, 

Who never could perceive each other’s covered face. 
FRANCES CORNFORD 
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G. S. THOMAS, F.Ls. 
The Old Shrub Roses 


With foreword by the 
Hon. V.-Sackville-West, C.H. 
The first account for 20 years of 
‘the lovely ‘ period’ roses, by a 
well-known horticulturist and 
grower who describes the history, 


cultivation and uses of over 400. 


‘varieties. ‘A ‘“ must” ° for 
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LIONEL SALTER 
Going to the Opera 
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‘ Excursions.” séries, this account 
of the making of an opera is 
“concise, lucid, aptly illustrated ’ 
—The Times Literary Supple- 
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WILLY LEY 
Engineers’ Dreams 
An account of. some practical, 
but as yet unrealised, schemes 
' such as the use of solar energy, 
the Channel tunnel, etc., by the 
~ well-known _ author of 
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. Learning to. Cook 
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expert’s guide to first principles 
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DOROTHY SAUNDERS > 
The Moon is Up - 


An anthology, with commen- 
taries, from poets, philosophers 
. and teachers who have expressed 
the hopes, fears and consolations 
of growing old. ‘ Wise and up 
to date . . _ must inspire serenity: 
and fortitude "—Edith Shackle- 
ton (Lady) 

Crown 8vo 160 pages 10s 6d net 
Through all bookshops 
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Cahaaine where THE EDDIE CHAPMAN STORY broke" off, 
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WING-COMMANDER E. GARRAD-COLE 


The unique adventures of the young Englishman who, under the 
noses of the Germans, established himself in the British Embassy in 
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THIS YEAR PUBLISHERS seem to believe older 
dren want to look back rather than forward 
in time. That is, if my batch of books is any- 
thing like representative. Not a single journey 
into space, but masses of historical novels. And 
what has happened to the Westerns? Are they a 
casualty of the trade gap? The only one to come 
my way, The Sagebrush Sorrel by Frank C. 
Robertson (Collins, 5s.), is a prize-winning 
j poe Western, not one of the rootin’-tootin’ 
but a pleasantly laconic yarn about an 
orphan boy’s fight to master a wild colt. Wild 
life, both animal and human, is well-portrayed 
too in Stephen W. Meader’s Lumberjack 
(Richard Bell, 9s. 6d), which takes us briskly 
through a boy’s adventures in the lumber camps 
of New Hampshire. 
_ Among historical novels A Candidate for 
Fame, Margaret Jowett’ s first book (Oxford, 
lis. 6d.), beautifully written and produced, will 
give much pleasure .to stage-struck girls and 
their amateur dramatic parents. This story of a 
young girl’s stage-apprenticeship in the 
eighteenth century is told with knowledgeable 
ease against a rich background of theatre life in 
London and the provinces, Sensitively illustrated 
by Peggy Fortnum. The Minstrel Knight by 
Philip Rush (Collins, 8s. 6d.) also shows fluent 
familiarity with period, this time the Middle 
Ages, in a fast and convincing tale about a 
_ Welsh Marcher knight who defies King John 
and fights for his rightful inheritance. David 
- Scott Daniell’s The Dragon and the Rose (Cape, 
‘9s. 6d.) takes us to Renaissance Italy for a 
delightful bout of sinister intrigue in dungeon 
and daylight. Two of Red and Two of Blue by 
‘Marjorie Phillips (Lutterworth, 7s. 6d.) is 
another medieval tale, more romantic than real, 
‘therefore highly acceptable to all who aspire to 
swing a trusty blade. Written in forthright 
' prose, with exciting illustrations by David 
Walsh. But is there anything that can compare 


_ from quayside to shipboard in the privateering 
days? C. Fox Smith’s The Valiant Sailor 
| (Oxford, 10s. 6d.) is in this great tradition, a 

_ fine story whose rough honesty thrills and satis- 
fies. With Henry Treece’s Hounds of the King 
_ (Bodley Head, 9s. 6d,) we go right back to 
_ Saxon England for the adventures, told with the 
ginative zest we expect from this writer, of 
a youth who. becomes one of Harold’s body- 
guard and dies with the king at the Battle of 
2 


ima 


astings. — 
- Henry Treece shows his versatility by. also 
pl oviding an excellent adventure story set in our 
own times. Ask for King Billy (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 
As ives not for the nervous but should be 
E populer with fathers eager to prepare their off- 
for the joys of Dashiell Hammett and 
Raymond Chandler, for here we have the excit- 
experiences of an English ‘ private eye’. In 
The Lost Glacier‘by Showell Styles (Hart-Davis, 
11s, 6d.) two boys find adventure in the unusual 
Dur topical setting of a Himalayan climbing ex- 
pedition. Back in England there’s hidden trea- 
sure in Cambridgeshire, and A. Philippa Pearce, 


1¢ _ 6d.), sends her young heroes in search of 
t. This i is a gently English and most successful 
-mischievously imagined, with tangible 
s to the atmosphere by Edward 


with a salty yarn steered with a creak of oars. 


in her first novel Minnow on the Say (Oxford, 


 Chiristinke Books for the Young 


mysterious lights ‘at sea. From the same country 
comes Royal Browne by Kathrene Pinkerton 
(Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.), a smoothly professional 
account of an adolescent: girl’s life on her 
father’s trading yacht up and down the British 
Columbia coast. Somewhat film-like in technique 
and situation. 

Hurray! Wacko! Here come Jennings and 
Darbishire, so familiar to Children’s Hour 
listeners. Again a great tradition, and worthily 
upheld by Anthony Buckeridge in Our Friend 
Jennings (Collins, 7s. 6d.), a bubbling absurdity 
of comic invention, entertaining from beginning 
to end. For sophisticates who prefer a more 
plotty kind of school story there is Bill Holmes 
and the Fortune Teller. by Fielden Hughes (Ox- 
ford, 9s. 6d.) which describes the latest exploits 
of the boy detective of Wimbledon. 

Older girls and imaginative boys will like the 
unusual modern fairy-stories in More Than You 
Bargained For by Joan Aiken (Cape, 9s>6d.), a 
volume of exquisite appearance, written with a 
crisp matter-of-factness that is the only accept- 
able cloak for fancy. Magazine readers will be 
glad to have Roland Pertwee’s Operation Wild 
Goose (Oxford, 10s. 6d.) in more permanent 
form. This story, which takes the three Islanders 
to Iceland, possesses the infallible combination 
of quality in prose and quantity of incident. 
And those’ swallowers of print, older girls, are 
catered for again in Elizabeth Howard’s A Star 
to Follow and Alice Lunt’s Tomorrow the 
Harvest (both Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.), the first a 
romantic tale about an American army officer’s 
daughter in Arizona a hundred years ago, and 
the second an amusing introduction to life on an 
English farm. Finally, since boys too like to read 
on occasion, I recommend Way for a Sailor by 
Peter Dawlish (Oxford, 9s. 6d.) as a sure silencer 
for the sea-struck but housebound youth. 

IDRIS PARRY 


For Younger Children 


ELEANOR FARJEON OPENS my innings, certain of 
a century not out, with The Little Bookroom 
(Oxford, 12s. 6d.). I myself have sat up two 
nights until morning reading just one more of 
the 27 stories, each perfect in its own way. 
Magic there is, and princesses, almost ordinary 
folk and fairies who get bored with fickle patrons 
and do something ‘so-there-ish’. ‘Connemara 
Donkey’ is entrancing, while ‘ Pennyworth’ 
shows what. an enterprising lad of five can do 
at a railway station with just a platform ticket 
which he got in mistake for a bar of chocolate. 
Good: measure is pressed down and running over 
with Edward Ardizzone’s grave and frolic draw- 
ings. A joy to any age the right side of four. 
For the smallest in the four- to seven-year-olds’ 
list are two most attractively illustrated books, 


Feanne-Marie Counts her Sheep by Francoise 


(Brockhampton Press, 8s. 6d.) and Listen with 
Mother, a cheerful and kindly collection of 
favourite stories and poems, edited by Jean Sut- 
cliffe (Publicity Products, 5s.). A more sophisti- 
cated lamb than Jeanne-Marie’s is the hero of 
Song of Lambert by Mazo de la Roche (Mac- 
millan, 7s. 6d.), for he can sing and has a 
harrowing South Pole adventure with a dys- 
peptic millionaire on a lamb cutlet diet. Delight- 
ful, delicate pictures by Roger Duvoisin enhance 
The Happy Lion by Louise Fatio (Bodley Head, 
6s. 6d.), which tells a touching story of an 
amicable zoo lion’s bewilderment at finding empty 
streets and hostile faces when he takes a walk 
into town. Small boys who reverence rolling 


stock and heavy motor vehicles will enjoy tre- 


-mendously The Little Red Engine Goes Travel- 


ling by Diana Ross (Faber, 8s. 6d.) and Fire 
Engine by Mistake by Leila Berg (Brockhamp- 
ton Press, 5s.). 

Six- to nine-year-olds will laugh with Tove 
Jansson at his Moomin Summer Madness (Benn, 
8s. 6d.). Moomins are creatures roughly of the 
genus hippopotami, with many exceptions; they 
and their varied acquaintance have great charm. 
Clever Polly and the Stupid Wolf by Catherine 
Storr (Faber, 8s. 6d.) will appeal to resourceful 
little girls: the story concerns the frustrated 
efforts of a “simple-minded wolf to eat an 
extremely independent and_ sensible child. 
Once you have met The Borrowers Afield by 
Mary Norton (Dent, 10s, 6d.) you will cease 
to grudge the loss of that thimble or cherished 
pencil-stub—for such things are put to much 
practical use by the Borrowers, the small people 
who live under the floorboards and behind the 
wainscot. Brogeen and the Princess of Sheen by 
Patricia Lynch (Burke, 8s. 6d.) has that homely 
magic about it which is the very special brew of 
this Irish writer. Leprechauns and lost princesses 
mix as naturally as earth and air with tinkers 
and bus conductors. R. L. Green has made an 
excellent collection of sixteen Modern . Fairy 
Stories (Dent, 11s. 6d.) written by well-known 
authors between 1839 and 1912. ‘The Won- 
derful Story’ by Catherine Sinclair is a glori- 
ously uninhibited period piece about a Greedy 
Boy who lies on a sofa all day eating jellies and 
jam tarts; the fairy is magnificently dressed and 
crowned with a wreath of gas-lights! Lewis 
Carroll’s ‘Bruno’s Revenge’ and _ Kipling’s 
“Potted Princess’ are exquisite stories, among 
good ones by Kenneth Grahame, Mrs. Ewing, 
and others. 

Hearts of eight- to twelve-year-olds will open 
rapturously for the heroes of Frogmorton by 
Susan Colling (Collins, 8s. 6d.)—a gentle, 
lacrymose Tortoise who lives in a London bed- 
sitter, and his worldly friend, a_ clubable, 
sportin’? Toad with a place in the country, 
but engagingly indulgent and responsive to 
his timid, down-at-heel friend, when the 
latter comes to spend Christmas at Frog- 
morton. Grand fun this, not without a 
pleasant lump in the throat now and then; 
E. H. Shepard’s drawings are, as always, per- 
fect. Patricia Lynch contributes yet another 
cracking good story, Tinker Boy (Dent, 10s. 6d.) 
—and don’t be put off by the rather glum illus- 
trations. A shy schoolgirl and a wild tinker have 
a very credible adventure among _ interesting 
characters, there’s an exciting rescue and a day 
at the races for good measure. It isn’t difficult 
to acquire a witch’s broom and cat, as you will 
learn from Carbonel by Barbara Sleigh (Max 
Parrish, 8s. 6d.), but John and Rosemary have 
quite a problem in tracing her hat and cauldron, 
though they set about it with intelligence and 
skill. A good mixed bag of stories, games, 
puzzles and verses, with paintable illustrations, 
is to be found in H. L. Gee’s Pleasure Book 
(Epworth Press, 7s. 6d.). Margherita Fanchiotti 
re-tells Stories from the Bible (Oxford, 12s. 6d.) 
with vigour and clarity. Twenty-four stories 
from the Old Testament are selected, and four- 
teen from the New. And lastly, chosen with 
pleasure, because of the enjoyment it will bring 
to any family with a piano and someone to play 
upon it, Harriet and her Harmonium by Alan 
Lomax (Faber, 15s.), a lively story of a deter- 
mined mid-Victorian girl and her travels through 
America, the varied company she keeps, gaily 
interpreted by Pearl Binder’s pictures, gathering 
folk-songs on her way, thirteen of which are 
reproduced with piano accompaniment. 

ANN THOMAS 
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OCU MENTARY | : 


Anybody Here Seen Kelly? _ 


THOSE WHO ARE given to guessing about the ~ 


social effects of television may care to know that 
since Sir Gerald Kelly’s programme from 
Dulwich College picture gallery last week there 


has been a rise in the number of visitors there. - 


It was thought, at the time of my inquiry, that 
the weekend would see the attendance’ 
still further improved. The programme 
was the week’s best in the ‘docu- 

' mentary’ class, for all that it told us 
too much about Sir Gerald Kelly and 
not enough about the pictures. Open- 
ing in the ars longa, vita brevis mood, 

_ it closed with a declaration of devotion 

_to pictures in Ruskin’s sense, as ‘an | 
act of praise’, which all. may enjoy, 

~ . spoken with much sincerity and con- 
. doning the -egotism which had- gone 
before. 

‘It isa characteristic of Sir Gerald’s 
talk that it is often accompanied by a 
Besse in the eye suggesting quartz in 
- the blarney stone. It keeps us attentive 
even to the least excusable of his digres- 

- sions, such as that, last week, about his - 
lady loves or about the B.B.C. having - 
_ expensively coaxed him back to our 
screens as guide and mentor through 
the mazy corridors of art. Here, in the 
name of sober-sided viewers, I counsel 

* him to make it a first principle of his 
future programmes to. give us the 
names of the painters whose works he 
describes. Last week, after rhapsodising hasty a 
romantic and beautiful landscape by Cuyp, one 
of the glories of the Dulwich gallery, he trotted 
off. without. mentioning that artist’s . name, 
perhaps assuming that-all of us. had read it in 
the Radio Times announcement of the pro- 
gramme. The omission blemished the perform- 
ance, for the sufficient reason that Sir Gerald 
had roused our curiosity as few talkers on art 
are capable of doing. 

Nor is he being fair to himself or to ‘us 
viewers when he infers that his reputation now 
chiefly rests on the unconventional utterance 

- which made him ‘news’ in one of his earlier 

- television appearances. He is not simply one of 
the good talkers, who on and off television are 
rare enough. He is a bringer of tidings which, 
at least for him, are of great joy. The fault is 
in ourselves if we do not share his ungrudging 


pleasure. 
Part of the success of the 
~ programme, pictorially, came 


from its setting, one in which 
the pictures are hung with what 
is evidently respect both for - 
artist and public. The effect 
conveyed to us was of a 
spacious regard which made us 
sorry when the camera- passed 
on to each new subject, ‘not 
tarrying long enough at any. | 
We would have welcomed a 
closer look at the Cuyp in par- 
ticular, while acknowledging 
that we were given reasonably 
full visual and verbal value 
when we came to Reynolds’ * 


As seen by the viewer: 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


- Weekly comments on B. B.C. programmes by independent contributors : ae Pea 3 


‘Mrs. Siddons aud Rembrandt’s supposed por- 
trait of his son in what we were told was. an 
advanced stage of tuberculosis. _ 

Not even the most donnish: critic of B.B.C. 


television activities last week could complain of | 


neglected cultural emphasis. ‘Panorama’ gave 


~us a brief encounter-with Stanley Spencer, ques- 


tioned by Richard, Dimbleby at the right level 
of inquisitiveness for most of us, 
monkish, this artist showed no sign of self- 
assertion, without giving the impression that he 


Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner illustrating ‘ The Englishness of English Art’, 
the subject of his 1955 Reith Lectures, on November 24 ‘ 


would be dumb at, say, Dulwich. Then there 
was Nikolaus Pevsner, indulging the satisfaction 
of being able to illustrate his'Reith Lectures for - 


what may have been. a larger audience than they 


had on sound. His manner was nicely restrained, . 
giving primacy to subject, not self. The result 
was a wholly acceptable programme of explana- 
tion, confirming the uses of television in that 
_ function. 

Pictures of another order had taken our atten- 
- tion earlier in the evening of our appointment 
with the ex-P.R.A. Though the overriding 


theme. of the somehow ineptly named _film,: 


“ Cockleshell Heroes’, had its uplifting moments. 
for us,.they were blurred by the technicalities of — 


making a programme out of disjointed sequences _ 
from the film itself; from film of the prepara- 


tions for making the film, and from film ‘of the 
‘Dremiere of - the film in pessoas x few nights | 


_ avocet nesting 


» 
me 


Looking — 


*Look—A Visit to the Stork ”—sequences from a film made in 
Hungary -and. shown On November 23: a stork alighting on its nest, and (right) an 


Photographs; Fohn Gee 
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beter The siohitaraae panei of ‘television 
» and film may soon be an affair of suspicion - if 
not of menace. If television is to become a front- 
“room cinema, then goodbye to the higher aspira- 
tions of the Charter and the last. vestiges of the 
sanctuary. spirit of home. 

“The ‘ Cockleshell ‘Heroes’ programme tenes 
us ballyhoo as well as sublimity and with them 
the pathos of .over-amplified importance which 
one ~ invariably feels - -when film stars” “flock 
together for public “purposes. - _That  seéms 

¢ especially so when the occasion rests on 
the courage and self-sacrifice’ of less 
pampered beings. ‘ Cockleshell Heroes’ 
-is-the latest example of a kind of ex- 
» ploitation which can no doubt be ex- 
- cused and probably justified on a 
é variety of grounds but which also leaves 
one Pai ree de that’ it’ had" not been done 
at? a 
Bik? <4 Phe World Is Ours’ wae film again, 
: ~ but not. for- showmanship’ 's sake, any 
“more than it was in ‘Look’, the wild- 
‘Gite series. which could hardl¥ survive 
without it. Number 8 of the docu- 
sche films produced by the-B.B.C. 
-.and Unesco, this latest contribution to 
-* The World Is. Ours’ series, dealt with 

Egypt, whosé government also. Jent its 
said. We saw .Unesco-inspired workers 
from’ neighbouring Arab lands showing 
a Egyptian. villagers how: to overcome 
some of the handicaps_of the feudalism 
which continues to resist -the - benefits 
as well as detriments of change. That 
-Unesco’s labours should be conducted 
under the possibly only temporarily 
removed threat of total destruction 
makes such a record as this all the more moving 
to see. A great many of us who could but guess 
at the primitiveness of Egyptian life away from 
the. cities now have a full album of. ‘mental 
pictures: with which to illustrate the news from 
those parts as we read or hear it. x 
Likewise, the filmed parts of ‘ Look te te 
our knowledge of the little-known ways of the 
-rare and beautiful avocet, about which James 
Fisher, the ornithologist, had reassuring news 
for British bird lovers. In the absence of Peter 
Scott, it fell to"him to introduce the admirable 
films of Hungarian bird life taken by Walter 
Higham, who was by his side to chat informa- 
tively about his experiences in making them. His 
_ stork flight studies were Particularly good. 

At last it has happened: a news gathering 
organisation has been bold enough to tell: us: 
‘To. be. frank, there has not been much news 

~ today ...’. No newspaper that 
i ever heard of has risked it: 
not Reuter, Central News, or 
“any other news agency; “cer- 
tainly . not’ the B.B.C. -The 
iconoclastic confession prefaced 
an I.T.A, ‘news bulletin. aS 
other night. pai Me 
REGINALD Pounn 
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* The Paragon” on November 27, with (left to right) 
Harcourt Williams as Lord Clandon, Edward Chap- 
man as Sir Robert Rawley, and Gillian Howell as 
Lady Joan Rawley 


ness in Canada, tap-dancing and acting—acting 
of every sort and kind. Even ‘ Saturday-Night 
Out’, which generally means something like 
billiards in the police canteen, turned into in- 
ferior music-hall from Dublin, all rather ill 
managed though quite well meant. Mr. Emney 
played the piano in one sort of way very 
amusingly in ‘Emney Enterprises’, and Mr. 
Peter Katin, with Sir Adrian Boult, played 
Rachmaninoy in another (and more splendid) 
way on Sunday. Alec Robertson in ‘ Music in 
View’ beamed at us, also from the keyboard, 
and encouraged right attitudes in listening to 
such music as we had in view. Miss Edana 
Romney was large-eyed and sympathetic in the 
latest ‘Is This Your Problem?’ programme 
which was inter alia about the problem of those 
ill in the mind. And what with the Groves 
(Wednesday), ‘Round the Bend’ (Saturday), 
and ‘ The Paragon’ on Sunday, it might almost 
be called Pertwee Walk. 

“Round the Bend’ was better this time. There 
was a stiffening of sturdy professional turns, 
such as the well named Egyptian Bros., and the 
high jinks in the wardroom would probably have 
looked very funny if they could have been more 
slickly producéd. Jon Pert- 
wee’s silly ass officer trying 
to prevent the admiral’s 
lady, doubled up in a gas 
‘locker, from being doused 
with swill ought somehow 
to have doubled us, too, 
up. It was all a little 
tentative. Custard pies 
should be, in a later phrase, 
‘bang on’; or not at all. 

Still, the ball was so to 
speak at his, Jon Pertwee’s, 
feet; whereas in ‘This is 
Show Business’ the actress 
Yolande Donlan really had 
almost no chance at all 
with the feeble and more 
or less meaningless excerpt 
from the obstetric farce 
To Dorothy, a Son’. The 
item I enjoyed most in 
Vic Oliver’s programme of 
bits was William McAlpine 
as Rudolph’ and Patricia 


THE “LYFSTENER 


Bartlett as Mimi in the solos and duet from ‘ La 
Boheme’ Act 1; good singing effectively put 
over: which proved the importance of the choice 
of. material. Though television presentation may 
dim good material well performed (see later), it 
is powerless to make much out of shoddy, how- 
ever spirited the attack of the performer. 

“The Paragon’ is not a new play. I recall 
seeing it some years ago, shortly after the war, 
presented by the Repertory Players on a Sunday 
night and finding then (as I did again last Sun- 
day) that Edward Chapman as a blind father 
who comes.to see the truth all too clearly gave a 
fine performance. Indeed, all the acting in this 
production by Barbara Burnham was on a high 
level—from Madoline Thomas’ maid right 
through the cast to the ‘ unknown’ man, who is 
not the paragon he was held to be as long as he 


-remained a dead war hero. William Lucas took 


these variations on the return of the prodigal 
son with an easy charm, as long as possible. If 
the character began to grow steadily more unreal 
as the evening proceeded it was not the actor’s 
fault. The authors stack the cards too much. Is 
it necessary to make him such a very nasty piece 
of work—to justify the father’s Roman decision? 
Is not that dead courtesy cop just the little touch 
too many, the straw which makes the camels in 
the audience moan ‘ Oh, this is melodrama! ’ 

Melodrama is a term of reproach which can 
be brought against dozens of ‘great’ plays. 
‘East Lynne’ but also ‘ Othello’ (where some 
of the characters behave with almost incredible 
stupidity) and even ‘ Oedipus Rex ’—do not the 
ultra-rational shudder at conduct so irrational, 
so unquestioning on the protagonist’s part? No 
rigging, no play, is often the simple answer. In 
other words if you want to have a play which 
culminates in a fight in a darkened room (shades 
of the Classical Theatre of China), which 
spectacle is heightened with the irony that the 
combatants are father and son and that the 
former is blind and therefore no worse off in the 
dark than his shifty-eyed offspring—very well, 
you must put up with patience while the 
dramatist arranges the approaches. 

Roland and Michael Pertwee are practised 
hands: I cannot say I believed. wholeheartedly 
in the events portrayed, and it may be that 
under the microscope of home viewing and in 
Miss Burnham’s carefully quiet and intimate 
production, the melodramatic contrivances stuck 
out more obviously than on the stage. But to 
watch the blind man quizzing the young doctor 
(Michael Bates) who is lying for the best of 
reasons, and to see the anxiety mirrored on the 
faces of the women, Gillian Howell and Eliza- 
beth Kentish, made good and exciting television 
drama of its kind. 


The Moiseyev Moscow State Folk Dance Company in ‘ Music at Ten’ on November 27 


965 


The fabulous Moiseyev Dancers from Moscow 
provided ,a wonderful half-hour of frenzied 
leaping .and twirling, prodigies of folk dance 
raised to the last degree of theatrical excitement. 
It was splendid to have this company on our 
screens and I took much pleasure in reviving 
my memories of some of the most sensational 
acrobatic dancing, especially from men, I have 
ever seen. But as a critic I am called on to say 
(1) that the music did not come over very well; 
(2) the thin rain of applause at the end of dances 
was a mistake (better silence); and (3) the camera 
under Christian Simpson sometimes seemed to 
miss the inspired position. It must be hideously 
difficult (as indeed in the case of Russian ice 
hockey) to capture movement so exhilaratingly 
fast. The chief trouble seems to be that the 
camera by itself moving makes the movement of 
the dancers not faster-seeming but slower. The 
eye does not take in the spatial relations nor the 
extent of ground covered as it does. when watch- 
ing from a fixed point. However, it was often 


thrilling enough. Puitie Hore-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Far and Near 


Now AND THEN we meet a play that might be 
better as a straight, brief talk or as a long 
leisurely novel. We appreciate the dramatist’s 
earnestness and objectivity, see what the play 
aims at, and yet find all the time that a too 
desperately contrived plot gets in the light. Jean 
Morris, the author of ‘In the Foolish Ranges’ 
(Home) creates a character, and she can create 
a location. At once we are with the ex-General 
in his home near the Bavarian-Swiss frontier, 
ten years or so after the war. But when the 
plotting begins we find attention draining off 
towards the mechanics of the piece: We should 
be thinking of other matters; alas, the author 
makes it hard. That is why I feel this would be 
better as either a talk on one of the problems 
that can beset historians, or a novel in which 
the author’s civilised dialogue and her obvious 
descriptive power—smothered in the play—could 
have a full, free chance. 

It seems very pleasant there among the pines 
in the Bavarian valley, with the stream racing 
beneath the covered bridge, and all lapped in 
summer sunlight. The General, who long ago 
was a Bavarian separatist, fought in the war, 
but he is happy now to be a historian among 
his books. It is when an English historian and 
family visit him one afternoon that the sunlight 
fades of a sudden and the past probes icily into 
the. present. Eleven years before, in the early 
hours of a May morning, the General had shot 
an escaping British prisoner 
upon the bridge: the man 
was drowned in the river. 
With coincidence thrusting 
out a longer and longer 
telescopic arm, the play 
turns into a kind of un- 
official trial, the General 
indicted for a crime he 
swears he did not commit 
—the shooting of the 
prisoner in cold blood. The 
Englishman, he says, shot 
first. What is the truth? 
The ingenuity of the plot 
is undeniable, but it is too 
ingenious, too tall a story. 
Obstinately it remains un- 
persuasive, though the 
General is. a figure of real 
dignity who has Austin 
Trevor to commend him to 
us, and Patrick Barr and 
Rosalie Crutchley do what 
sincerity can for the Eng- 
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Techeat 


: Day 
er ae raditional) 
Ingredients; 
Family, turkey, plum pud-— 
ding, port wine, blazing log ~ 
- fire, children, snow (if avail-— 
able), paper hats, relatives, 
_ ghost renee carols, ete. fii 
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_ Christmas’ Number 2s. 6d. 
Selected from the Contents: ; 
THE MAN WHOSTRUCK QUEENVICTORIA | 


Robert Pate, who struck the Queen’s 
face with a small cane, was deported, 
but lived to make a fortune in the . 
gold fields in-1854. 


- BRITAIN’S HAUNTED. HIGHWAYS 


Modern apparitions are more terri- 
fying than their predecessors, for 
ghost lorries which cause accidents 
cannot be ignored. 


THE AUTOMATIC * AUTOMOBILE 


A dtive-itself car has been tested on - 
a stretch of U.S. highway. 


SKULLDUGGERY IN SCIENCE 
-In the dubious company ‘ot the 
Piltdown Skull are the Cardiff Giant, - 
_ Psalmanazar’s Description of Formosa; .}-|. 
Dr. Cook's *diseovery- of the North 
Pole.-and: many others, - . ~ . 
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~ ANIMALS AND MUSIC - 
The queen of musical cats- was 
owned by Theophile Gautier. She 
had the makings of a first-class gritic. 
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‘Method: Os ian 
Take. family and telativess 
leave till ‘thoroughly © 
strained; add turkey, pees 
? pudding, _ port. wine, et 
and reduce to jniacdividgae ; 
Grill slowly in front of— 
- blazing log fire until som- ~ 
-nolent. Take out children. 
and. old ladies, and activate 
mixture with ghost stories, 
preferably ‘Dlgod eae 
- preferably 
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as wiceliaicard young woman 
calle aemnidencs linguist who quite clearly 
x ld have coped with a Tibetan or a Zulu if 
either had been called to give evidence. 
z enjoyed much of the argument in this play 
which takes its name from a line in Vaughan’s 
* My soul, there is a country’), but it made a 
adio night in which appreciation was for ever 
fighting with disbelief. Still, the dramatist estab- 
1 lished the ‘ Between Two Worlds’ talking-point, 
* Historical truth: can one arrive at it in the 
face of national prejudices? * Michael Bakewell’s 
production helped a piece which had quality, 
though I have been more impressed by other 
work in this provocative series. 
re was not much question of believing 
anything in Amos Tutuola’s folk-tale, ‘The 
—Palm-Wine Drinkard’ (Third). We merely 
‘listened—happy or despondent, according to. 
-taste—to Mr. Tutuola’s gentle explanation, ‘I 
‘changed the lady to a kitten and put her in 
‘my pocket, and after that I changed myself to 
avery small bird and flew away ’. It is a Nigerian 
- just-so- story. Again: ‘I turned my wife and 
myself into a fire to burn the tong white crea- 
tures’. Or again, in effect: ,‘ I changed ourselves 
into a flat pebble and threw ourselves along the 
yay to home’. 
Juri here offers ecenetorniarbirs more com- 
plex than in any of the familiar myths. There 
is, too, a grisly passage that reminded me, in 
' marration, of the fate suggested by Autolycus 
for the Clown: however, all’s well. On the air 
_ the book, arranged by Peter Duval Smith (who 
_ produced) became a monologue for Edric Connor. 
“He moved through the congested tale as well as 
“possible, with music by Elisabeth Lutyens to 
aid him, We were all glad when he got home 
at last after that long search for his dead palm- 
wine tapster. No more worries: he possessed an 
xtraordinary ‘egg’ that seemed likely to fill his 
home with food, drink, and (it followed) friends, 
through all eternity. An exceedingly odd hour 
_ —entrancing if you were in the mood, embar- 
_ rassing if not. 
- In ‘The Letter of the Law’ (Third) we 
reached eighteenth-century Malta. Peter Watts 
had here translated a French comedy by Denis 
_ Marion which, for all its extreme cleverness of 
design and dialectic, stayed remote. But at least 
I was anxious to know what might happen, after 


John Gabriel) who had himself felt the two- 
edged sword of justice. Another instalment of 
 ‘ Angel Pavement’ (Light) brought us home—to 
_ Turgis’ unhappy pursuit of Lena Golspie. Lewis 
Stringer ‘got Turgis’ ardour, as well as the 
bey’s lack of ‘true colour and bloom’, into 
his very tones, and at the office I was charmed 
again by the precision of James Thomason 
 Smeeth. 
~ Wic Oliver might have found a less crusted 
_ joke than ‘To think at last I’m a centipede ! ’ 
to mark his hundredth appearance in ‘ Variety 
Playhouse ’’ (Home). Elsewhere he presided over 
business with his furry good-will. We are 
always at home with him even when his script 
exasperates, and his programme this time 
assen mbled the right people. 

a J. C. TREwIN 


e SPOKEN WORD 
The Enquiring Mind 


NG THE KNOTTY QUESTIONS which are being 
by the B.B.C. at present is that of meta- 
which itself asks more questions than 
y, including metaphysicians, is able to 
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ing firm grasp on my understanding, out- 
stripped both my memory and my ability to 
jot down a sufficient quantity of notes to re- 
inforce it, so that all I have retained of it is, 
for the present at least, under lock and key in 
the unconscious. Last week I was lured into still 
deeper waters by B. A. O. Williams, who or- 
ganised a fascinating display of ‘ Metaphysical 
Arguments’ which kept my wits at so tight a 
stretch that, through weariness or laziness or 
both, they packed up before the end. Judging 
by his method of presenting his subject and his 
intonation when ending a sentence I take him 
to be a disciple of Professor Gilbert Ryle: Even- 
~ tually I often find I have retained more than 
I at first supposed of abstruse talks such as 
_these, and even if this were not the case the 
mental athletics necessary to following them 
put brain and mind through some very helpful 
exercise. 

Two poets, Patric Bilceinson and R. N. 
Currey, have embarked on an enquiry in a series 
of four conversations into ‘The Use of Poetry’ 
which, I imagine, will take them very close to 
the territory of metaphysics if not actually over 
the border. In the first conversation, ‘A Liking 
for Poetry ’, they made a number of suggestive 
statements about poetry by way of getting their 
subject into focus. This promises to be a valuable 
series, more especially for people who have a 
natural leaning towards poetry but are often 
frightened away from it by its strangeness or 
complexity. 

J. Z. Young, F.R.S., has lately been enquiring 
into the learning powers of the octopus and the 
structures in its brain which enable it to remem- 
ber. In a talk with the intimidating title 
“Memory Systems in the Brain’ he described 
a series of practical jokes he has been playing 
on the creature with results which have set both 
the octopus and us bipeds thinking. He has 
found that the octopus is capable of recognising 
and making a specific response to no less than 
eight different shapes, a white and a black circle, 
a large and a small square, and a rectangle pre- 
sented horizontally and vertically. All extra- 
ordinarily interesting ! 

As for ‘ The Critics’, their whole function is 
to enquire into and express, each week, their 
various views on some chosen book, play, art 
exhibition, radio programme and film of the 
moment. In this seemingly innocent occupation 
they run, as they are doubtless aware, grave 
risks, for there is a kind of listener who is 
extremely allergic to what he describes as 

“people getting up on their hind legs and laying 
down the law’. Others are irritated by a chair- 
man or conductor who assumes what they 
consider to be a disproportionate dignity, others 
again by any member of the team who too 
noticeably interrupts the. conversation by 
delivering his report in the form not of talk 
‘but of a literary set-piece. 

For me, too, ‘ The Critics’ is at its best when 
it seems to be simply six intelligent people, one of 
them the host, discussing their artistic experiences 
and reactions over a cup of tea; and the con- 
ductor, to my thinking, should have more of the 
good bus-conductor in him than of the con- 
ductor of an orchestra, The latter must, in the 
nature of the thing, lay down the - law; the 
former, except in the little matters of stopping, 
‘starting, and tickets, can behave like a carefree 
passenger. Sir Gerald Barry does this to perfec- 
tion, and the team last week and the week before 
carried on the talk with a delightful freedom and 
easiness, and each member made his or her 
report in a style that blended imperceptibly into 
the conversation. 

In a talk called ‘The Viae’ David Jones, 
noting the recent publication of Roman Roads 
in Britain (Vol. 1) by Ivan D. Margary, pre- 

Bog a fascinating dream-picture of the life 
seen on our Roman roads fourteen centuries ago 


when the human world was changing as it is 
changing snow. Earlier in the week I heard ‘ The 
Triumph of the Muse’, a poem by John Heath- 
Stubbs. This was a highly spiced and enorm- 
ously enjoyable experience, a blend of serious 
and comic in which the poet, not fearing to 
compete with Dorothy Sayers, expressed him- 
self in terza rima which James McKechnie read 
grandly. 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
Tannhauser in the Nuremberg? 


FOR A WHOLE WEEK I have been trying to solve. 


the puzzle of Covent Garden’s latest offering to 
the operatic public, of which listeners at home 
were able to partake last Friday. Mr. Ralph 
Koltai, we were told, received the inspiration 
for the scenic designs, one of which was illus- 
trated. in these pages last week, from his 
experience at the Niiremberg war trials. But 
what is the connection in his mind between 
Nuremberg and the Horselberg, between 
Goering and his fellows in the dock and the 
medieval Minnesingers in the hall of the 
Wartburg? It would have been better, I feel, 
if Mr. Koltai had sought his inspiration, not in 
modern history, but in the pages of Wagner’s 
score, which would have taught him that the 
second scene of Act I takes place in a moun- 
tain landscape in May, and not in a stricken 
field with leafless, stricken trees, and _ that 
Elisabeth’s ‘dear hall’ was not some fantastic 
Druidic ruin. 

“Tannhauser’ is a historic landmark, the first 
manifestation of the direction Wagner’s genius 
was to take. As such it should be brought into 
the repertory from time to time. But it is, truth 
to tell, a very dull work, slow-moving in the 
extreme, and scored in that dreadful harmonium- 
style, suggesting thick plush curtains, of which 
Wagner did not wholly free himself until he 
was well into ‘ The Ring ’, where the harmonium- 
chords recur (appropriately enough) as accom- 
paniment to Fricka’s stuffy objections to the 
Siegmund-Sieglinde affair. ‘ Tannhauser ’ needs, 
therefore, exceptionally fine singing if it is to 
recapture its former popularity. 

It can hardly be said that this requirement 
was adequately met at Covent Garden. The best 
of the singing came from permanent members 
of the company. Sylvia Fisher has the ample 
voice and the ability to dominate the scene 
required of Elisabeth, even if her tone is lacking 
in bloom and in the note of girlish rapture. This 
was a thoroughly capable performance. So, too, 
was Jess Walters’ Wolfram, a difficult part to 
make interesting. Listeners were spared the 
experience of Wagner’s most inept pieces of 
stage-craft, when poor Wolfram is kept on the 
stage during the Elisabeth-Tannhauser duet with 
nothing to do but fidget about unhappily in 
the background, like a nice spaniel who only 
wants to be patted on the head. Apart from his 
verbal indistinctness, Frederick Dalberg made a 
commanding personality of the Landgrave, and 
the lesser competitors in the song-contest were 
all excellent, Forbes Robinson, in particular, 
giving a powerful dramatic character to that 
angry Philistine, Biterolf. 

The two visitors from Germany contributed 
less to the effect of the performance. Maria von 
Ilosvay’s voice was singularly lacking in 
seductiveness, and her enunciation of the 
English translation was so poor, that hardly one 
of Venus’ words were audible. Perhaps she was 
bothered by the strange language, for her 
phrasing of the music was never very shapely— 
Wilhelm Ernest (Tannhauser) was more at home 
with our language, which he pronounced well 
and clearly, but in such hollow tones and .with 
so little feeling for legato phrasing that I can- 
not help thinking that some English tenor might 
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of the part. ‘Tannhauser’s is the crucial role in 
opera, and if that is not well done, no 
xcellence elsewhere will save the performance. 
__ There was excellence in the orchestral playing 
d irected by Rudolf Kempe, though this score 
can, perhaps, do with a rather bolder, less 


mature Wagner steps in and shows what he 
could do in the way of silk and satin,. sounded 
“lovely in the context of cotton plush. 
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The ‘new music’ offered during the week 
was unexciting. Hugo Cole’s Capriccio for flute 
and..pianoforte began promisingly, but lapsed 
into undistinguished tootlings; there were some 
nice songs-in the Warlock tradition by Geoffrey 
Bush, but ill-sung by John Tainsh; and a 
String Quartet: by Hubert du Plessis sounded 
amorphous; and. muddy in texture. Later i in the 
same evening Newell Jenkins tried to ‘sell’ us 
a symphony by a member of the numerous clan 
Brunetti, but I did not feel inclined to take this 
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oraoery eighteenth-century stuff at Mr. Jenkins’ 
value. : 
With Larsson’s nondescript Violin Con-. 
certo as the sole competitor, one can truthfully 
claim that the best music (and performances) 
heard during the octave of St. Cecilia was the 
English orchestral music played at the B.B.C. 
concert under Sargent, which included a 
superb , performance by Fournier of Elgar’s 
Violoncello Concerto. ~ 
DyNneELEY Hussey ~ 


; Sibelius at Ninety: a Revaluation 

: By WILFRID MELLERS 
, Prcutarines celebrating Sibelius’ Einetieth birthday will be broadcast at 4.15 p.m, on December 4 (Home); 
é and at 8.30 p.m. on December 7, 8.0 p.m. on December 8, and 6.0 p.m. on December 10 (Third) 


POMAWENTY years ago there were two 
; "contradictory schools of thought about 
Sibelius. According to one, he of all 
composers represented the significant 

"line of development in European music; accord- 
ing to the other, he was scarcely a ‘con- 
_ temporary ® composer at all. His position is still 

_ ambiguous: for while he is accepted as a classic 
in Finland, Britain, and America, he is elsewhere 
seldom performed. At this date, however, we can 
see his achievement in clearer perspective. If 
he seems less~ central—less likely to influnce 
future generations of composers—than we had 
thought, we still have no doubts about the 


_ authenticity of his experience, and about its 


powerful, if negative, relevance to us in the 
_ mid-twentieth century. 
In the first place, he clearly considered himself 


an heir te the classical symphonic’ tradition. ° 


Yet his relationship to Beethoven was always 

~ equivocal: for whereas the First Symphony is 

broad, heroic music in the style of the nine- 
- teenth-century ‘ conflict? symphony, in the first 
- movement of the Second Symphony he explores 
a. technique which was to have increasing 
importance in his later work. Whether or no 
this technique was suggested to him by the first 
movement of Borodin’s E flat Symphony, he 
too starts with fragments of line, rhythmic 
motives, even the tone colour of an instrument; 
these elements slowly evolve and interact until 
_ they coalesce in the main themes at what would 
normally be the recapitulation. The process is 
similar to that exemplified in Beethoven’s 
_ sketch-books: only whereas in Beethoven’s case 
the creation of the themes marks the beginning 
of the treatment of them—that is, of the com- 

Pposition—in Sibelius’ case, as in Borodin’s, the 
- creation of the theme is the structure of the 
movement. - 

If on the one hand Sibelius investigates “the 
evolution of themes from their constituents, on 
_ the other hand he winnows down the conven- 
tional symphonic structure to its bare bones. 
Both procedures are often used simultaneously: 
for instance, the first movement of No. 5 o 
the last movement of No. 3 may be regard 
either as: self-generative movements engaged in 
the creation of themes and of tonal order, or 
as telescopings of the customary sonata allegro 
and scherzo. Whichever way they are considered, 
it is obvious that their technique tends to negate 
the ‘dualistic’ conflict of the classical sonata: 
so that it is logical that the taut concentration 
of Sibelius’ -symphonies should. lead to the one- 
“movement structure of the Seventh, in which all 
four movements arise out of, and are telescoped 
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fanciful to see Pulcstana’ s influence in the ‘ pure 
water’ of the Sixth and Seventh Symphonies. 
Yet despite the hints of modality in this trans- 
parently scored music, Sibelius is not naturally 
a polyphonic composer; nor does he seek late 
Beethoven’s profound fusion of the contra- 
dictory principles of sonata and fugue. Indeed, 
the. point at which he arrives in his later work 
is closer to Wagner and even Delius than it is 
to composers—such as Palestrina and Beethoven 
—who superficially resemble him more. In 
© Tristan’ Wagner creates a continuous texture 
which grows from a seminal germ. It is true 
that the linear motives have less intrinsic 
importance than they have in Sibelius: that 
the effect depends more on the flow of the 
harmonies.which the motives generate. None the 
less, there is a deep affinity between Wagner’s 
ripe harmony and Sibelius’ nordically austere 
texture; and this affinity becomes more strongly 
marked in Sibelius’ later work, especially the 
Seventh Symphony and ‘ Tapiola’. 

Wagner’s ‘ monistic’ generation of lines from 
harmony reduced the universe to his own 
passions. Sibelius was never thus egocentrically 
romantic. His preoccupation with formal prob- 
lems testifies to an awareness of social issues 
which he inherited from the classical tradition. 
But it is not surprising that Sibelius should have 
found the preseryation of civilisation less 
apparently simple than Mozart found it: that 
there should be, throughout his work, another 
strain—a tendency towards separateness, a 
Delian desire to relinquish his personality in 
Nature. Wind, light, space, solitude fascinate 
Sibelius not because he wants to create a musical 
equivalent to the picture-postcard, but because 
they suggest an experience with which, as the 
years have gone by, he has grown increasingly 
obsessed. 

Delius, in ‘A Song of the High Hills’, strives 
to lose the burden of the self but can never 
free himself from the pull and throb of the 
harmonic tensions. Sibelius,-as he communes 
with Nature, goes further in self-forgetfulness; 
and goes furthest of all in ‘Tapiola’, his last 
completed, large-scale work. Here the entire 
structure is monistic, proliferating from a single 
seed; and in this ne plus ultra of Sibelian tech- 
nique the human personality seems to dissolve 
away in Nature’s infinities of time and space. 
The Fourth and Sixth Symphonies may be more 
central achievements of European civilisation; 
but it is impossible to deny ‘ Tapiola’s ”. signifi- 
cance as a document of our time, or at least of 
our spiritual legacy from the immediate past. 
It is surely one of the most terrifying pieces of 
music ever written. 

Sibelius once said: ‘ Look at the great nations 

_of Europe and what they have endured. No 
- savage could have stood so much. I do believe 


in civilisation’. When we hear the final, firm 
assertion of the tonic major at the end of: 
“Tapiola’ we realise what moral strength was 
necessary to bear so much. And when we look 
back from ‘ Tapiola’ we see that something like 
this dissolution of the personality is implicit 
even beneath the civilisation of the symphonies. 
The spine-chilling moto perpetuo towards the 
end.of ‘Tapiola’ has its counterpart in the 
pentatonic moto perpetuo passages that occur 
from the Third Symphony onwards. The wild 
inhuman howls of the internal pedal points in’ 
*Tapiola’ prove to be an extension of one of 
the most typical-features of Sibelius’ scoring. 
And when all four movements of the Fourth 
Symphony, having grown from their seminal 
figures, fade away into their origins, their 
‘humanity’ returns to earth and air: to that 
which is not human. 

Perhaps this oneness in Nature is one of the 
few means whereby an artist may approach 
religious experience in a non-religious society. 
But it is not the oneness for which Beethoven 
fought so strenuously, nor that which Palestrina 
discovered in making an affirmation of faith. It 
is an escape from humanity. In ‘A Song of the 
High Hills’ ecstatic strength is not joyful, but 
melancholy; in ‘ Tapiola’ ecstasy can hardly be: 
distinguished from a frigid terror. 

That Sibelius was aware of this is suggested 
by a remarkable letter he wrote in 1911. ‘ Yester- 
day I heard Bruckner’s B flat major symphony, 
and it moved me to tears. For a long time after- 
wards I was completely transported. What a 
strangely profound spirit, formed by a religious 
sense. And this profound religiousness we have 
abolished in our country as something no longer 
in harmony with our time’. Sibelius, like 
Delius, had a religious sensibility without a 
faith; and his music may be a dead end, both 
spiritually and technically. In the thirty years 
that have passed since ‘ Tapiola’ he seems to 
have created no music of consequence; one may 
well wonder—notwithstanding the apocryphal 
Eighth Symphony—whether anything could 
follow the hell of ‘Tapiola’. Sibelius has. ex- 
pressed an impasse in Europe’s spiritual history 
and has brought home to us, with scarifying 
integrity, a predicament both social and philo- 
sophical. Perhaps we have to ‘go through’ 
* Tapiola’ in order to live again. 


In view of the coming Mozart bicentenary, the 
second Opera Annual, edited by Harold Rosenthal 
(John Calder, 21s.) devotes a good deal of space to 
pictures and articles on Mozart and his operas. A 
new feature this year is a report on operatic 
activities in eastern Europe, There are appendices 
containing information on opera.houses of the 
world, first performances of operas during 1954-55, 
Mozart artists of our time, and obituaries, 
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Are you 


THE LISTENER 


One of the i 


of many good Building Societies 
ANNOUNCES NEW RATE OF INTEREST 
on daily balances, to operate from Ist Jan., 1956: 


1% PER ANNUM NET. 
The Society pays the 
Income Tax 


( Equivalent to £5... 13; 0 gross) 


OWING TO STEADY GROWTH OVER MANY YEARS 
large reserve funds have accumulated to support 
assets of approximately £10,000;000. 

This policy continues and as no commission is © * 
paid for investment introduction, members 
benefit; and the Society can offer this improved 
interest rate with unquestionable security. 
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DOES THIS 
REALLY AMUSE 


Uff © 
pg 


. The lordly lion,-born- 
- to roam in freedom, 
knows fire as his natural enemy.~ He is 
forced, by fear of the whip or by hunger, 
to spend long years of rigid training to 
jump through a flaming hoop. This . 
practice, usually carried out abroad by 
trainers outside the reach of British law, 


worthy © 


If you appreciate perfectly 
blended full flavoured 


tobaccos you are worthy 
@p to.enjoy the rich smoking 
luxury of Craven Mixture. 
Why wait any longer for 


this pleasure? 


Craven2 


Craven Mixture 4/8 oz. 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/4 oz, 


(Member of the Building Societies’ Association) 
Write for details, accounts and application form to: 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: MONarch 8985 
One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 


We cannot help them... 
eee Unless you help us 


To continue our vital work we urgently need your help. 
Donations, however small, are most gratefully received. 


Please send a regular donation to: Room 65 


N-S-P:C:C 


VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 . 


When making your will please remember the N.S.P.C.C 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


prepares him and hundreds like him to 
amuse paying audiences and to face a 
lifetime of cramped living. 

Please—will you send a aenation to help 
the R.S.P.C.A. intensify its efforts to 
prevent the tormenting of performing 
animals? Or will you display a collecting 
box? Gifts for sale, donations and legacies 
are gladly received. Please write to The 
Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A. (Dept. L.), 
105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.r. 


Remember the 


RSPCA 


Christmas Gifts’ 
for 


Crossword Fans 


(CC HAMBERS’S 
DICTIONARY 


‘is remarkably adapted for the 

solution of all word puzzles 
m™ —a fact frequently acknow- 
m. ledged by the greatest experts 

in the world. Read forexample: © 


_ ‘CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH | 
. CENTURY DICTIONARY. is 
_the main dictionary I use, 
and the only small one., It’ is 
far the best English dictionary ~ 
-of its size.—TORQUEMADA 


*‘CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH 

-. CENTURY DICTIONARY is 

the standard work of reference 

for my crosswords in the Observer. 

This is a tradition which I inherited 

from “Torquemada” and it is not 
likely to be broken,.”—xXIMENES. ~ 


‘The Mid-Century is a marvel. There should 
be one in every home.’—EGmMa of The Listener. 


EST. 1848 


The Great New 
Mid-Century Version 


CHAMBERS'S| 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


DICTIONARY 


Your bookseller will gladly show you this fine book (1,364 pages). 
It costs 20s. bound in cloth, and 30s. in quarter morocco. 
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NG A MEDICINE CUPBOARD 


PEOPLE WILL cuT and scratch themselves from 
‘time to time, so a simple form of dressing is ~ 


pee Plain gauze and one or two bandages 
VY prove invaluable occasionally, and so may 
pill small dressings with a piece of gauze ready 
_ stuck to a piece of elastic adhesive. There are 
several _makes of these. . I prefer those which 
stick at the two. ends, but leave two sides of the 
open to the air because I think the 

nd that ‘stick all round and do not let the air 
in‘at all get wet and nasty inside. If you must 
put_an antiseptic on first, I would suggest one 


of the ‘flavine or hypochlorite preparations, 


which sting much less than iodine and are more 
efficient antiseptics. 

“Then burns: there are all kinds of dressings 
for burns, but the simplest is to wet a piece 
of gauze with boiled water if possible (or even 
tap water at a pinch) and bandage or strap this 
over the burn. This is all a small burn needs and 


_ is the best first-aid dressing for a large burn. 


Gils, ointments, and so on may all make the 


4 subsequent treatment of large burns more diffi- 


cult and should not be used because they may 
have to be laboriously cleaned, off when the un- 


_ fortunate victim reaches a doctor or a hospital. 


Then I think you should keep something for 


aches and pains—toothache, headaches, and 


_ various miscellaneous aches. 


Aspirin is the 


_ simplest and safest remedy for things of this 


kind, though some prefer aspirin and phenacetin 


tablets; or even aspirin, phenacetin, and codeine 


tablets—the familiar compound codeine tablets 
which are widely used as pain relievers. 


For stings and bites there are always ae 


and blue bags, if you can remember which you 


“4 
i. ne 


are supposed to put on wasp and on bee stings, 
but I think it is worth while keeping a 
small tube of antihistamine cream, which is more 
effective than vinegar or blue bags on most 
stings and bites. i 

The medicine cupboards of the past contained 
many other trusted friends. Even in the teetotal 


always a small bottle of brandy ‘in. case of 
emergency’, and a variety of things such as 


_ household in which I was brought up, there was. 


es Broadcast Suggestions for the 


ammoniated tincture of quinine, syrup of figs, 
sal volatile, and smelling salts. Ammoniated tinc- 
ture of quinine has little to recommend it beyond 
‘its.exceedingly unpleasant flavour, syrup of figs 


- is a useful mild aperient, and brandy—well, 


brandy is invaluable in an emergency to steady 
the nerves of the onlookers, The victim, who 
presumably has met with an accident or col- 
lapsed unexpectedly, will usually come round 
anyway if left for a few minutes in the hori- 
zontal position. If he does not, he should be 
seen by a doctor as soon as possible; but in the 
meantime neither brandy, sal volatile, nor smell- 
ing salts will make any difference, and certainly 
nothing should ever be forced down the throat 
of someone who is unconscious. ~ : 

A Doctor 


WASHING STIFFENED NYLON 
A listener says that her stiffened nylon petticoat 
has developed cracks after being washed. I think 
the trouble is that it was washed crumpled up 
in a small basin—so that creases were pressed 
into the stiffening finish. This has cracked it. 
I am afraid the harm is done now, in this 
Particular case. But, another time, wash this kind 
of petticoat in the bath—or any way in a big 
tub—so that it can float straight out, and you 
can wash it without pressing creases in. When 
it is flat, you can even scrub a dirty mark. 
Then, after rinsing it—still in the floating posi- 
tion—the petticoat can be hung up to drip dry. 
RuTH DREW 


JUGGED HARE 
If you have a large family, or are entertaining 
some friends, jugged hare makes a fairly econo- 
mical meal; one hare will serve eight people 


easily. You can cook it simply, or if you want | 


to be more ambitious you can add various 
stuffings and garnishes. 

In either case, wash the hare well, first in hot 
water and then in cold, and leave it to soak for 
several hours in cold water. Wipe it dry, cut it 


“into joints, and dip each piece in seasoned flour. 


Brown the pieces well in margarine or butter if 
you are feeling extravagant. Add one-and-a-half 


Housewife 


pints of stock—or water—and the rind of a ~ 
lemon thinly peeled. This lemon makes all the 
difference, so do not overlook it. Cook very 
slowly in a tightly covered casserole in the oven 
for two hours. About ten minutes before serving 
thicken the gravy with a tablespoon of flour. 

The dish can be enriched in all sorts of ways. 
You can add forcemeat balls simmered for ten 
minutes in the dish; a tablespoon of lemon 
juice gives added relish, or you can cook with 
it an onion stuck. with cloves, or some lean, 
chopped ham. And if you have a pot of red- 
currant jelly to use as a garnish on the table, 
you have a treat in store; 

MARGARET RYAN 


Notes on Contributors 


Louis FISCHER (page 920): American journalist; 
author of The Life and Death of Stalin, The 
Soviets in World: Affairs, Gandhi and Stalin, 
etc. 

KENNETH LINDSAY (page 923): Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education, 1937-40; 
M.P. (Independent), 1933-50; author ° of 
Eldorado — An ~- Agricultural Settlement, 
English Education, etc. 

J. Z. YOUNG, F.R.S. (page-929): Professor of 
Anatomy, University College, London; author 
of Doubt and Certainty in Science (the Reith 
Lectures of 1950), etc. 

REv. T. W. MANSON, D.D., D.Litt. (page 939): 
Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism and 
Exegesis, Manchester University; author of 
The Servant-Messiah, The Beginning of the 
Gospel, etc. 

H. G. NIcHOLAS (page 947): Lecturer in Poli- 
tics, Oxford University; author of The British - 
General Election of 1950, etc. 

OLIVER WARNER (page 949): Deputy Director of 
the Publications Department, British Council; 
author of Lord Nelson—A Guide to Reading, 
Captain Marryat—A Rediscovery, etc. 

SEWELL STOKES (page 955): author of Beyond 
His Means, Recital in Paris, etc. 

Hivary CorkeE (page 958): Lecturer in English 
Literature, Edinburgh University 


“Crossword No. 1, 335. 


Parallelograms. 


Prizes (for the first “he Gortece slutions opened) : 
value~30s., p2lsyand, 12s. ‘6d. respectively 


By Trand 
book tokens, 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, December 8. Risigies: should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, -W.1, 
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3 marked * Crossword E = the left-hand. top corner, In all-matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
Be it Be te Becgon a is final 3 ; 


Tn. the parallelogram ABCD, BD 
trisects the angle ABC. The dimen= 
sions of two: -such figures are as 
follows: 


I I 
w= TP a? 
BC (w— 7)(z + 2) ay 
BD (z +.2)2—(w—7)? y? — a2 


(a, b, c are across and w, x, y, z are down) 


- The diagram is an approximate scale drawing 


of parallelogram I. 
_ Solvers who use empirical methods may like to 


ae a know the factor-forms of the lights, These are: 
a 


a, p; b, pq; c, par; w, P°¢3 X, ba; y, pars; 
Z, D3 where ~P; Yd, YT, S are primes. 


Solution of No. 1,333 


Aes EIGEN 
Arrenarnane SON 


NOTES 
1. (Fag)otto. 2, Two toed sloth. 3. Gri(e)g. 5. Pope Joan 
= Jane Poop. 6. (Nicar)agua. 9. (L)amia. 10. (Bar)abba(s). 
11, (Dig)jamma. 12. (P)aula. 14; Bluebeard minus reade. 
15. (Flo)tant. 18. Ano(n)a. 20. Loll(ards), 22. Bulb(ul). 24, 
nea 29. Pal-p. 32. Rear-mouse (a bat). 34. Bemb(yx). 
. Ella (anag.). 


Prizewinners: ist prize: T. Seath (Richmond); 
2nd prize: A. .T. Hill (Berkhamsted); 3rd prize: 
E. C. Hunt (Gt. Yarmouth) 
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ee is well spent — 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


~ @ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. | 
4 To those who are studiously inclined 
x we suggest that spare time might 
= well be occupied in reading fora 
S - Degree: not merely for the material 
Ss advantages, but also for the widen- 
-——s ng of outlook, and development.of 


LEISURE |[ 


If you have talent you may succeed on your own, by trial and 
error. On the other hand you may give up in despair. Youmay | 
think that writing either comes naturally, or not at all, for- 
getting that painters, musicians and all other craftsmen had to 
learn their art from those who knew more than they... — 


If you are disappointed with your own results why not get in. 
touch with the London School of Journalism? It was founded 
under the patronage of that great journalist Lord Northcliffe. 
Many famous newspaper proprietors and editors have been its 
Patrons. And it has helped thousands to success. Why not find 
out if the LSJ can help you also? It costs nothing to write for | 
the book ‘Writing for the Press.’ - nm > 


* 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, . 


57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1.  MUSeum 4574 | 


“There are LSJ studentsallsaver the world” = 


~~ mental abilities. .Moreover, under 
, _' experienced and sympathetic guid- 
Rae ance’ studying. at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. “ 


@ London University Degrees are open to aH. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases,-two). © You may study for. these in: 
your own time and wherever you are. 
@ Wolsey Hall,Postal Courses for these examina- 
- tions are conducted bya staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. . The--Courses” comprise 
of * Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc. 
tion of your work and solution of all difficulties © 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
Pine, free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
‘ _. the Course. More than 12.000 Successes at 
London Univ. Exams. alone from.1944, / 


@ Write for prospectus to C. D. Parker, M.A. 
" LL.D.. Director of Studies, Dept, FE24,\.7 yee 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


\ 


IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR NICKEL SILVER 


— 


Y) i/-Leng 
Y~—PROPELLING 
PENCIL 


lessons. 


A Good Return 


for your money 
/ From 1st January, 1956 


—D% 35% 


. ; DEPOSIT — SHARE 


% Society paying income tax—- 
‘ calculated half-yearly. — 

No expenses on investment of | 
withdrawal, write for full 
particulars. . 


a, - GRAYS BUILDINGSOCIETY- 

fe Bi 2 & * SS ESTD.S 1880 < > 

+ oat - 22, NEW ROAD, Grays, Essex 

- : ge ' Branch Offices— 

7, “OD 31, Linton Road, Barking, Essex,» 

a ? ro) and 4, Wheeler Gate; Nottingham 

Paes Assets—£2,250,000 Re 
- re) Reserves—£80,000 Re 


ae > ~~ Pee0caqc00gS 


EXCHANGE 


Please write for details and name - 
of nearest agents. 


CHAPPELL ~ 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: MAY fair 7600 : 


about the — 


ny offered a free course of leaflets on the Catholic Faith. Tens of —- —. 


» Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcas 
London, W.1—Ail editorial communications to the Editor, THE LisTENgR, Broadcasting House, London, W. 


a Dae 


The truth — 


atholic Chure 


47 ~ 


'@@ARE PEOPLE IN BRITAIN interested in religion ?”” we asked. “ Only a hand- — 
ful” we were told. We disagreed. We felt that many, in contact withsne church, | ~ 


would like to know more about Christ and His teaching. ans ae 


Through press advertisements the Catholic. Enquiry Centre’ — oe te 7h 


thousands have replied. Daily they tellus of their interestand _ 
gratitude as these few tributes, from many, testify. . tie 


“Please keep on with the Centre. It will help 
people to know.God and show them how to 
pray. You have helped me to a fuller under-_ 
standing with my many friends in the Catholic 


~ gent to every home in England. \ 
“7 shall pray for you every day to be ti 
means of giving thousands of others what you 
have given me.” ae, 


A 


Send today for brochure giving details of free course of leaflets. . 


Sane. 

IRY CENTRE. 
1t4 WEST HEATH ROAD, LONDON; N.W.3 
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“SO AT LAST 1 COME TO THE LSJ’ | 


1 SPECIALISED POSTAL T 


“7 wish your course could be printed and ae 


“}@ Hmge  . Cy 
| ~ Over doors. 


| FREE DELIVERY IN i from 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
| London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Univ, 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Se.(Soc.), LL.B., &e. 


A.C.P., L.C.P., and other Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law, Professional Prelim. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments, 
& PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar (56), 
| UNIVERSITY | 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 
Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE - 


ITION am 
7) 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL. SERVICE & 


; eeareese f & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS & 
is far and away the easiest of all 
_|shorthands to learn, to write and. to 
‘read; the reason is that-it uses the 
ordinary. letters of the alphabet. 
: Speedhand énables every word: in’ 
A ' | the language to be céndensed and: 
; _ «./anstantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
Enelich wor. Het is erat epoent 
phonetic shorthand -which you are) - mS euecesses . > 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 201 More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
hours or less without correspondence 
For full. particulars: of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to} 


The Cambridge Stenographic Institute 
(Dept. L12),219 Hills Road, Cambridge 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course - 
. is the most efficient, the most economical, and ~ __ 
‘the most convenient means of preparation for” — 
. the General Certificate of Education examina: - 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external - 
“London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local — 
“Examinations, &c, 


. Government and. Commercial~ &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for. Prelim. Exams, 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, __ 
-Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. — 
and many ‘Antensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects, 


_ Guarantee. of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 2 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE om 
fequest, mentioning exam. or subjects in. 
which interested to the Secretary (Diji).- 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


er call 30 Ousen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. ts 


“Saha BEWERT ac. © 7 
A Ny, 
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UTH KENSING™ 


©VENING LECTURES 
‘(tustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.45 pin. 
I : ADMISSION FREE 
Dec. 7th—ENGLISH CARICATURE 
; - DRAWINGS by Iolo Williams — 
Dec. 14th — THE CHINESE TASTE IN 
©. ENGLAND by John Lowe ~ 


| GALLERY TOURS — 


for Boys and Girls ¥ 


Dec. 30th, Jan. 4th and Jan. 7th 
: at 1¥.30 a.m. ety 


- ee - 
~— : 


ae 


FOR EVERY CAR& EVERY SITE! 


crreaes 


ean to and Multiple 
ages available, — 

¥ Easy to erect. 
Five Years’ Free Fire Insura: 


nce. 


“Wi 
ENGLAND & WALES | 6 
Send for FREE Brochure to £4 ow Te 4 
ERNEST BATLEY LTD., edge. Rd., 
Holbrooks, Coventry, 


ting Corporation at 35 Marylebone 
1. December ces 


1, 1953 
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